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REPUBLIC Motor Trucks bring your 
loads in from the orchards and take 
them out to market at a big saving. They 
enable you to make the farthest deliveries 
—in the quickest time. They widen your 
market, and leave you hours for more 
profitable business “than being ‘‘on the 
road.’’ Republic construction and Repub- 
lic-Torbensen Internal Gear Drive give 
extra power, capacity and durability that 
explain why the Republic is America’s 
popular fruit farm truck. 


REPUBLIC MOTOR TRUCK 
CO., INC., ALMA, MICHIGAN 


See Your Nearest Republic Dealer 


Dealers and Service Stations 
in Over 900 Principal Cities 


Republic Special ; 
Chassis 22% $895 “ 


Make money in moving your fruit 





EVEN Models at Republic low prices: 

Republic Special, 34-ton, 128-inch wheelbase, 
with the usual Republic excess capacity, 
chassis with seat, $895. Republic Dispatch with 
express body, windshield, canopy top, side cur- 
tains, $895; with solid panel body, $920. 1-ton, 
with bow top and stake or express body, $1195. 
1%-ton chassis, $1450. 2-ton chassis, $1885. 
3%-ton chassis, $2750. 5-ton Thoroughbred 
chassis, $4250. All prices f. o. b. factory. 
We build special farm bodies. Trucks. may 
be equipped with hog or cattle racks. Write 
for book on any model in which you are in- 
terested. Address Department BR. 
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Fall Planting of Orchards 


J. P. Stewart, Pennsylvania State College. 


On the principle that it often pays. 


in horticulture to do the thing that the 
others are not doing, this may be a 
good time to start an orchard. At any 
rate, the fall is usually a very good 
time to do some planting of trees, 
whether the area be large or small. 

The advantages usually claimed for 
fall planting are as follows. The 
weather and soil are usually more fa- 
vorable for work. The trees have a 
chance to become at least partially es- 
tablished, and hence s10uld make an 
earlier and more normal start in- the 
spring than those planted at the latter 
time. The stocks of trees at the nur- 
series are largest and most complete in 
the fall, and hence conditions are best 
for buying. The dangers of improper 
storage are avoided, and the chances 
for mistakes or substitutions in varie- 
ties are reduced. 


Some Objections 


The principal objections to fall plant- 
ing are that the trees will not be suffi- 
ciently matured before digging, and 
that they may not become well enough 
established in their new locations to 
escape winter injury, especially in the 
more vigorous sections. This situation 
is perhaps best met by allowing the 
trees to stand in the nursery until 
about the middle of October or slightly 
earlier, and, in the meantime, prepar- 
ing the land and placing everything in 
readiness for immediate planting on 
receipt of the trees. Nursery trees are 
not properly matured until at least some 
of the leaves begin dropping naturally 
and the new growth becomes relatively 
thick, firm and brown. 


Suitable Location 


If it is impossible to secure trees 
in the proper condition by the time 
stated, or if the winters are too early 
and too severe in the locality concerned, 
it is still generally advisable to buy the 
desired stock in the fall and heel it in 
for planting in spring as soon as the 
ground is fit. 


If one decides to start an orchard, it 
is important that it be started right. 
This means that the location should be 
favorable, with a good topography, the 
right kind of soil, a convenient water 
supply, and ready access to market or 
to satisfactory shipping points, if the 
orchard is to be commercial. A good 
opography is one with a moderate 

pe and enough higher than its sur- 

undings to give good drainage of cold 
air and water. A grade of 2 or 3 per 
cent is usually enough for this, espe- 
cially if it leads to a steeper slope near, 
and too much of a grade is always ob- 
jectionable. The amount of local eleva- 
tion needed is also relatively small, as 
a difference of 20 or 30 feet in height is 
often sufficient to escape damage from 
frosts during blossoming. The direc- 
tion of the slope is of little or no im- 
portance, as a rule, although northern 
slopes and greater elevations are gen- 
erally preferable in the south, while the 
opposite conditions are best near the 
northern limits of production. 


Character of Soil 


In selecting the soil, chief attention 
should be paid to the subsoil. It should 
be comparatively open and porous for 
at least a foot below the surface and 
preferably for three feet or more. Be- 


low this the soil should be compact 
enough to hold the moisture, but not 
so tight as to subject the trees to the 
danger of “wet feet.” The surface soil 
is of less importance, as good orchards 
are found on all types of surface soil 
from dense clays to light sands. For 
apples, however, I prefer a medium or 
loamy soil, for the first 6 or 8 inches, 
with a moderate mixture of sand or 
gravel. In general also, the soils de- 
rived from ironstone, sandstone and 
other non-calcareous formations are pre- 
ferable to limestone, at least from the 
viewpoint of quality and earliness of 
fruiting. The presence of old and pro- 
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to be strong growers, and their heads 
can be formed as desired. If older trees 
are preferred, however, they should be 
selected whenever possible so as to get 
trees with the limbs well separated up 
and down on the trunk and coming out 
at the heights desired. 


On Receiving Shipment 


When the trees are received they 
should be opened up at once, the varie- 
ties verified so far as possible, and all 
trees rejected which show evidence of 
undesirable substitutions or of serious 
disease or malformations on either 
trunk or roots. If the soil is not ready, 
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Students Trimming Trees Preparatory to Planting at Pennsylvania 
Station. Note Water Supply to Protect Roots. 


ductive trees on similar soils in the 
neighborhood is one of the best indica- 
tions of fitness. 


Securing and Handling the Trees 


In general, first-grade trees, true-to- 
name, entirely healthy and properly ma- 
tured before digging are always the 
best to buy. They are probably best 
secured by dealing directly with respon- 
sible nurseries and getting the order 
in early, after submitting requirements 
to a number of firms for bids. The lo- 
cation of the nursery in which the tree 
is produced is of nc importance, pro- 
vided the variety is right for the pee 
in which it is to be grown. 

One-year-old trees of good size, ‘put 
not over-grown, are usually best in the 
case of the apple, and in no case should 
they be older than two years from the 
bud. One-year-old trees usually cost 
less, are more readily shipped and 
transplanted, those fit for sale are sure 


the trees should be heeled in until 
planting begins. This may be done by 
plowing two or more deep furrows, pre- 
ferably east and west, so that the trees 
can be leaned toward the south or south- 
west, and thus escape sunscald. The 
roots and a third more of the trunks 
should then be covered immediately 
with dirt, packing it especially thor- 
oughly around the roots. At least part 
of this covering can be done with a 
plow and successive layers can be laid 
when necessary. The place chosen for 
this should be well drained, and where 
there is danger of damage from mice, 
the whole area should be surrounded 
with furrows or ridges of dirt, and all 
packing or other material liable to at- 
tract the mice should be removed. 


Laying Out the Orchard 


The two leading plans for laying out 
orchards are the square or rectangular 
and the hexagonal or the equilateral 


triangular. The hexagonal plan permits 
of more trees to the acre at a given dis- 
tance apart, or conversely it allows 
about 15% per cent more space: for each 
tree with the same number per acre. 
The square plan is handier for inter- 
cropping and is less confusing in the 
orchard. It is also somewhat prefer: 
able: in connection with fillers, since ii 
permits their removal in two distinct 
stages. With either plan one can try 
Qur from two to four varieties, side by 

e, for a number of years and then 
remove all but one variety and leave it 
standing at the desired distance apart. 
The arrangement necessary to accom: 
plish this is shown in Figures 1 and 2. 


The Square Plan 


Two varieties are more readily conr 
pared by the square pian, using posi 
tions 1 and 4 of the figure fer the com- 
parison, and planting regular fillers in 
the other positions. This arrangement 
is one of the best, even when one al- 
ready knows just what variety is 
wanted for the permanent trees. In 
such cases he can use position “1” for 
the permanents, position “4” for the 
semi-permanents, and then have the re 
maining positions for the more tem- 
porary fillers such as peaches, if they 
are desired. With any of these plans. 
if fillers are used, it is well to allow 
from 40 to 45 feet for the permanents, 
and even 50 feet may not be too muck 
for some varieties on especially favor- 
able soils. 


Laying Out Hexagonals 


The hexagonal plan can be laid out 
most readily with the aid of a couple 
of light wires or chains, such as ordi- 
gery dog chains. One end of each chain. 

wire is fastened securely to an iron 
ring, about 2 or 2% inches in diameter, 
and a similar ring is fastened to the 
free end of each. When stretched out 
these chains must be exactly the same 
length, and they should just reach over 
stakes set at the distance desired for 
the trees. Stakes about 1 inch in cross- 
section and 15 to 18 inches long, with 
the upper 6 or 8 inches dipped in white- 
wash, are very satisfaccory. After the 
first row is staked out accurately, one 
man and a couple of boys can readily 
locate the balance of the trees with the 
device just noted. By placing the end 
rings over adjacent stakes in the new 
row, established and drawing the chains 
tight on the middle ring, the position 
of the first tree in the next row is in- 
dicated by the latter ring, and all the 
remaining trees cam be located simi- 
larly. 

Planting in Squares 

The square arrangement can be laid 
out very rapidly and satisfactorily with 
a plow, making deep back furrows for 
the rows, and then dragging a chain 
across them to indicate the position of 
the trees. If greater accuracy is de- 
sired, it can be secured by using a wire 
of about 10 or 12 gauge, preferably gal- 
vanized and long enough to reach the 
full length of the field. Upon this wire, 
at the exact distance desired for the 
trees, short pieces of wire, or similar 
bits of metal, should be wound very 


tightly or soldered to prevent slipping. 


With such a wire, the base line, side 
lines, and all other rows in the orchard 
can be readily located and staked out. 
For special accuracy in alignment, a 
planting board is generally used. This 











is usually an inch board about 4 inches 
wide and 6 feet long, with a deep notch 
in the middle and shallower notches at 
the ends. The middle notch is fitted 
against the tree stake and pegs are 
driven in the notches at the ends. The 
board is then removed, the hole is dug, 
and on replacing the board between the 
pegs, the middle notch indicates the 
exact position for the tree. 


Planting the Trees 
Success in tree planting is largely a 
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application of nitrogen and phosphorus. 

The latter materials are perhaps best 
applied in the form of nitrate of soda 
and acid phosphate. A half-pound of 
the nitrate and one and one-half pounds 
of the phosphate should be ample for 
each tree, and it should be spread uni- 
formly over the surface for a distance 
of at least two feet out from the tree. 
The fertilization should not be placed in 
direct contact with the roots, nor even 
directly within the tree holes, though 
there is no objection to working it into 
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Figure The Square Plan. Show- 
ing angement for fillers or for 
testing four varieties. 


matter of avoiding all unnecessary root- 
exposure, and thorough firming of the 
soil about the roots. The soil on the 
immediate surface, however, is better 
left rather loose, and it may well be 
banked up somewhat to reduce swaying, 
especially if the trees are large. If 
either the trees or soil are especially 
dry, it is often advisable to soak the 
rots in water for several hours before 
planting, and then haul the trees along 
the rows in a barrel or tub partially 
filled with water, taking them out only 
as needed. Set trees 1 to 3 inches deeper 
than they stood in the nursery, placing 
the sides with heaviest roots toward 
the prevailing winds and leaning the 
trunks slightly toward the southwest 
to lessen danger of sun-scald. 

As a rule, little of no fertilization is 
needed at planting time, and as a mat- 
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Figure 4—The Hexagonal Plan. 
Showing arrangement, for fillers or 
for testing four varieties. 


the surface soil with a harrow or rake, 
if so desired. 


Forming the Heads 


If one-year old “whips” are used, the 
only pruning needed at planting time, 
beyond that already indicated for the 
roots, is to cut them off at the height 
desired. The latter depends on the 
height at which the head or general 
framework is expected to be formed. In 
general, a height of 25 to 30 inches is 
low enough for the lowest permanent 
limb to appear. Above this a further 


space of at least 12 to 15 inches should 
be allowgd to permit the framework 
limbs to appear at sufficient distances 
apart. A total height of about 40 inches 
is therefore not too much for heading 
back the whips, provided their lateral 
buds are sound. 


If the whips are al- 








Students Planting Trees at Pennsylvania Station. Note Planting Board. 


ter of fact, positive injury may result 
from an extravagant use of fertilizers 
at this time. If something is desired 
to assist the trees in starting the best 
and safest material is undoubtedly a 
moderate mulch of strawy stable ma- 
nure. Its benefits, moreoyer, are prob- 
ably more often due to its mulchcing 
effect than to its slight addition of 
plant-food. Where the manure is not 
available, similar results can usually 
be secured from any other kind of a 
mulch, especially if aided by a moderate 


ready lower than this, they may be left 


-uneut and the heads can be formed 


when the new. growth, either from the 
terminal bud or from a good vigorous 
lateral, reaches the proper height. When 
the lateral. buds are not reliable, head 
the whips back to about 20 inches, and 
develop the head as above from a new 
shoot. 

As to type of head, the open-center 
or modified leader top is now generally 
preferred for all varieties excepting pos- 
sibly those that are especidlly inclined 


to droop or those needing special pro- 
tection against splitting or breaking 
down under load. The latter difficulty 
can be much reduced in any type of 
tree by having at least 4 to 6 inches of 
space between the points of emergence 
of the framework limbs, or it can be 
eliminated entirely by a proper system 
of bracing within the top. Three limbs, 
properly chosen, are sufficient for the 
framework of a vaseform tree, and a 
greater number than this is generally 
a nuisance later. It is usually best to 
start with four or five, however, in 
order to provide for the accidents that 
so often occur, and also to retain a 
greater amount of foliage for more 
rapid growth of the tree. 


Protection of Trees 


During the early years some protec- 
tion must be given against mice, rab- 
bits and borers. Galvanized wire screens 
for the former and “mounding and cut- 
ting-out” for the latter are the methods 
commonly employed, but a protective 
covering, such as the ordinary lime- 
sulphur concentrate, more or less mixed 
with sediment, is entirely safe for any 
of the common fruit trees, and it also 
makes a very satisfactory coating, if 
renewed sufficiently often. It can be 
readily applied either with a brush or 
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Two-Year-Old Tree Properly Planted 
and Pruned in Experimental Orchard 
at Pennsylvania Station. Note Pro- 
tection Against Mice. 


@ coarse spray nozzle, and the trunk 
should be thoroughly covered to a height 
of 18 inches or more. 

Any covering is probably best applied 
ahout the middle or latter part of June, 
in order to be in best condition during 
the laying period of the borer. Par- 
tially girdled trees, if discovered in 
time, can usually be saved by prevent- 
ing the drying out of the tissues. This 
may be done by a covering of melted 
grafting wax, or sometimes by mound- 
ing deeply enough to keep moist. 


Selecting Varieties 


The proper selection of varieties is 
most important, and it differs decidedly 
with the district involved. The surest 
way to determine the varieties which 
are best adapted to any given locality 
is by means of local inquiry and con- 
sultation with the state authorities in 
the nearest Agricultural Experiment 
Stations. No variety should be planted 
simply because it does well somewhere 
else. In the plantings for the future 
also, preference should be given to va- 
rieties of high quality. Along with this, 
good size, attractive color, relative free- 
dom from serious blemishes or diseases 
such as fruit pit, and a sound, produc- 
tive and early-bearing tree are highly 
desirable features. 

The number of varieties that one 
should plant depends chiefly on the dis- 
tance and character of the market. For 
home use or local markets, or for a 
trade directly with the consumer, more 
varieties are needed than in the large 
commercial plantings for the distant or 
general market. In most cases, however, 
eight or ten varieties, ranging through- 
out the season, will be found sufficient 
for any kind of planting. 
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At this season the only sight fairer 
in the farmer’s eyes than a fifty-acre 
field of upstanding corn is a hundred- 
acre field of the sane. That looks just 
about twice as good to him. 
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Once Over! 
Think of what this means in saving of 
time and labor. You get a better seed- 
bed too, by using the famous 


Double Action 
Cutawa Disk Harrow 


The rigid main frame makes the forged 
disks double cut, pulverize and level the 
ground. Closehitch. Lightdraft. Allsizes. 


Write for book telling how to raise better crops 
with less cost, ‘’ The Soil and Its Tillage,”’ it’s free, 
also new catalog. Ask for name of nearest dealer, 


The Cutaway Harrow Company 
. 404 Main Street 
af ‘ty, Higganum, Conn. 
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orchard work. Do your tree 
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Fall Work in the Orchard 


J. H. Gourtey, New Hampshire Experiment Station. 


If there were only one way of doing 
each of our orchard operations there 
would be no choice for individuals of 
different temperaments and the art of 
fruit growing would lose much of its 
charm as well as many of its perplexi- 
ties and troubles. However, with many 
different types of men working under 
a variety of conditions throughout the 
country we find that their experiences 
vary and a man is likely to stick by the 
ship that carries him safely across and 
is often not very willing to compro- 
mise with any other practice. Hence we 
have different methods of doing things 
develop in different sections which 
prove quite successful and the practice 
of one section may spread into another 
and supersede the old established way 
of doing things, even though at first it 
may seem pure heresy. 


Fall Orchard Work 


For some time I have been interested 
in the orchard practices which can be, 
at least to some extent, transferred from 
the spring to the fall because of very 
uncertain weather conditions in the 
spring and also because of the great 
rush of work which piles up at that 
time. The fall in this section of the 
country often has many fine days for 
outside work up until about the first of 
December, and we have been able to get 
part or all of our orchards plowed and 


.often considerable pruning of dead and 


broken limbs about the orchard which 
reduces the amount of work in the 
spring; in fact we see no injurious ef- 
fects when we prune our mature trees 
entirely in the late fall, but have not 
recommended this as a practice. Tile 
drains can be put in to advantage at 
this season of the year and drain out 
the wet. spots in the orchard, fences re- 
paired and general cleaning up done. 


Fall Planting of Trees 


In the Eastern and Central states, as 
well as further west, it has been recog- 
nized for some time that fall planting 
of hardy trees like the apple has some 
advantages over spring planting and it 
was usually expressed in about this way 
—that under favorable soil and weather 
conditions fall planting allows the tree 
to become established and make a bet- 
ter start than when planted in the 
spring. But in this section where our 
winters are long and often rather se- 
vere we thought it would not be advis- 
able to do any planting until spring. 

However, our experience of recent 
years which included some very “unfa- 
vorable conditions” indicates that fall 
planting of the apple can be practiced 
in this section with safety and there: is 


considerable advantage in so doing. 
Perhaps if we were reasonably sure of 
an early spring and fair seasonal con- 
ditions at that time we would still pre- 
fer to plant in the spring, but such fa- 
vorable conditions are rare and many 
growers have become discouraged with 
spring planting. 

The first and most important ques- 
tion to answer, to my mind, is whether 
trees are likely to be winter injured if 
planted in the fall, for on this point 
pretty largely would rest the success 
or failure of the practice. To this I 


for this section. The land, of course, 
must be fertilized for the bean crop 
with stable manure or chemicals or 
both. 


Handicaps of Spring Planting 


While it is far from my purpose to 
advocate the abandonment of spring 
planting of apple trees in this or any 
other section, for doubtless the great 
majority of trees will still be planted 
in the spring, but simply to point out 
the fact that fall planting-as practiced 
with us has been about as safe as spring 
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Thinned Fruit—Only 114 Bushels No. 2’s. 


would say, that the apple can be planted 
with considerable safety in the fall un- 
less it be on wet ground, and trees 
should scarcely be planted there any 
way. 

We have planted trees in the fall prior 
to the most severe winters and had no 
loss whatever, others in this vicinity 
have had the same experience, except 
with the occasional loss of a tree such 
as is experienced in most any orchard. 
We have some replanting to do this 
year and it will all be done this fall 
rather than in the spring. I expect to 
set another orchard next year in a fa- 
vorable location on medium light land 
and we are now turning over the turf 
and will leave it lie in the rough over 
winter and plant it to some early tilled 
crop next year, possibly early potatoes, 
and set the trees next fall. The orchard 
will then be intercropped with red kid- 


ney beans for a few years. This, I be-. 


lieve, is a profitable and proper system 
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Trees in Bloom in the Experimental Orchard. 








planting. Several instances have come 
to my notice the last three or four years 
of very serious handicaps in spring 
planting. 

In the spring of 1916 an orchard of 
three thousand trees was being set not 
far from here and the weather remained 
very cold and very wet. In fact the 
small tractor which was in use was 
continually in trouble with the mud 
and it was almost impossible to prepare 
the land. The trees began to leaf out 
and it was a question in the grower’s 
mind whether the trees would live. It 
was well into June before the last plant- 
ing was done and a part of the trees 
were heeled in until the following 
spring. The discouragement during 
those trying weeks was sufficient to war- 
rant a man in looking for another 
method of planting an, orchard. 

In the fall of that year this grower 
prepared the land, dug all the holes, but 
did not set trees until spring, which 


helped. him very materially in his 
spring’s work. Another man who has 
set about twenty thousand trees and ex- 
pects to set many. more has decided that 
he will do no spring planting, as the 
weather in the recent springs has held 
up his work so seriously that it was 
impossible to get the trees set which 
had been ordered. While setting trees 
in mud and water is not a pleasant nor 
easy task, it might be added that prac- 
tically every tree in tnese orchards 
lived, even though stanaing in water 
for a time after setting and the trees 
that were well leaved out pulled through 
with scarcely an exception, but the wet 
spring doubtless accounts for it in a 
large part. 


Advantages of Fall Planting 


When trees are set in the fall the 
tree gets established better unless soil 
conditions are very unfavorable, that is 
unless the soil is so wet that freezing 
and thawing injures the trees or if the 
ground is too dry the trees dry out and 
winter injury results. But under rea- 
sonably normal conditions the cut sur- 
faces of the roots callous and roots start 
out early in the spring, thus getting a 
start of possibly a month ahead of 
spring set trees, of course, I do not 
mean ‘by this that the tops show such 
a difference. 

This early start of the branches is a 
big item here, since late set trees are 
likely to begin sending out their little 
shoots about the time the gypsy moth 
is descending on us with all its fury 
and eats the little shoots off entirely, 
thus causing quite a delay until new 
buds are pushed out and begin growth. 
The extra start of early sét trees gives 
an advantage in helping to overcome 
this trouble. 

The exact time for fall setting is not 
especially important but we would pre- 
fer in this section to plant the latter 
part of October or first of November. 


Pruning of Trees 


Another question of some importance 
about which there is some difference of 
opinion is whether fall set trees should 
be pruned when set or left until spring. 
This is another case where I do fot 
think either‘way is particularly wrong, 
but I have always pruned in the fall 
when the trees were set. The less top 
there is, the less they will be whipped 
around by the wind. This often results 
in a hole being formed around the young 
tree in which water can stand anda 
freeze. If the tips of the little branches 
ate frozen or dried out it would be well 
to cut back in the spring to live wood. 

It is, of course, probable that varieties 











Cultivated Section of Experimental Orchard. 











of appies would vary in their behavior 
when fall planted, some being much 
more hardy than others. We are too 
prone to consider an orchard as a home- 
geneous lot of trees when in reality our 
treatment of varieties must vary to suit 
the needs of the trees. We would, of 
course, not recommend fall planting of 
tender fruits, such as the peach, cherry, 
or even the pear. Ornamentals, how- 
ever, can often be set to advantage in 
the fall, although it is true that they 
are usually set in a more or less pro- 
tected place about buildings. The finest 
plantings we have set in the past five 
years are the ones which were fall 
planted. 

Let me say again in conclusion that 
one of the chief reasons the fall work 
in the orchard appeals to me is the re- 
lief it gives in the spring when every 
good day finds several tasks waiting 
for it and thereby distributes the work 
through the year to a little better 


advantage. 
wo. Match! 


O-torch needed eninailh eat inns de | new 
lamp. Just use a match as with theold 
timeoillamp. Gives a brilliant, steady, white 
light of 800 candle power, brighter than the 
brightest electric light, safer than the safest 
oil lamp, candles. 
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GREEN’S AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


Seasonable Hints for October 


Charles A. Green 


How to handle the apple crop this 
year is an interesting question. The 
prospects are that apple prices will be 
high. Those who have very large or- 
chards must secure help from neigh- 
boring cities, furnishing lodging and 
food at the orchard. Engage your help 
for picking early. It is better to have 
too much labor than too little. 

The value of bees in the orchard and 
berry field is more fully appreciated 
each year. The fruit crop is often 
largely increased by the presence of 
honey bees. 

If there are rotten spots or hollow 
spots in the branches or trunks of your 
fruit trees or ornamental trees, clean 
out these hollows and fill them with 
cement made of one part Portland ce- 
ment and three parts sharp gravel. Mix 
but little at a time as the cement hard- 
ens quickly. 

Apples and eggs are not much alike 
except that both are nourishing and 
wholesome, but both apples and eggs 
must be hahdled with care. There are 
many people who handle eggs with care 
who are not careful enough in handling 
apples. 

Tests in fruit growing are helpful 
and desirable. There can be friendly 
competition between neighbors, but the 
most effective competition is at the hor- 
ticultural meetings or at the fall fairs. 

I am often asked about the storage 
of manure. The best plan is to apply 
stable manure to the field almost daily 
or before it has an opportunity to heat. 
There is less loss of fertility by this 
method than by any system of storage. 


Handling the Apple Crop 


Sorting apples is important work. 
Most orchardists have tables with slat 
bottoms for sorting apples. Many 
smaller orchardists do not sort in the 
orchard as picked but remove them to 
a cellar or storage house, where the 
apples are sorted on rainy days. Where 
you have plenty of help it is good 
economy to sort in the orchard the 
moment they are picked, having the 
better fruit packed in barrels on the 
spot. The old method of leaving the 
apples in piles in the orchard is no 
longer considered good practice. 

Selling waste apples. At Green’s 
Fruit Farm we have been able to sell 
the second class apples shipped in bulk 
by the carload the same as potatoes are 
shipped. Where this class of apples is 
not fairly good it will not pay to bother 
with shipment. 

Much fruit is marketed every year 
on commission, shipping it to the com- 
mission houses of large cities, relying 
entirely upon the commission men for 
fair dealing. Sometimes this method 
is satisfactory and at other times it is 
not. I have found that where it is 
possible to make a sale of small or 
large fruits near home from our own 
wagons it is more profitable than to 
ship the fruit and pay freight and com- 


missions and take your chances of find- 
ing a profitable market. 
Dogs and Sheep 

The country dog has been severely 
censured of late on account of the de- 
struction of sheep. Doubtless the dog 
is partly accountable for the small.num- 
ber of sheep kept in this state. It is 
claimed that the dog does not slaughter 
the sheep through desire for food, but 
through the natural desire to chase 
something, much as we may account for 
men who pursue game that they do not 
need for food, simply for the pleasure 
of the chase. 

Is there such a thing as original 
farm experience? Possibly there is, but 
it is rarely met with. Most of our ex- 
periences that we consider original or 
new have been experienced by others 
thousands of times. Much that is writ- 
ten under the supposition that it is 
original has occupied the brains of 
writers thousands of years ago. 

How many people there are who never 
ate an apple of high quality. How many 
have never eaten a McIntosh Red, a 
Banana, a Mother, Melon, Fameuse, 
Shiawassee Beauty or a Winesap. There 
are many good people who look upon 
apples simply as apples, the names of 
the fruit counting but little, and yet 
what a vast difference there is in the 
quality of apples. Every farm, village 
or city lot should have at least one tree 
that produces high quality apples. 

What is to be the price of apple bar- 
rels this fall? It is well now to inquire 
into this subject and to make contracts 
if this can be done to your satisfaction. 

The oldest trees in this locality are 
probably the oaks, which seem ever to 
be thrifty and vigorous. As I look out 
my office window this moment I see an 
oak tree that cannot be less than 100 
years old. When I go back to the 
scenes of my childhood I do not find 
the oak trees greatly changed. The 
growth is slow but persistent. 

The keeping of winter apples is ever 
an interesting question. I cannot for- 
get finding in the old seedling orchard 
on the homestead in April apples that 
had kept perfectly after falling into the 
grass beneath the tree and being cov- 
ered slightly with leaves. Possibly here 
is a suggestion as to how apples may be 
kept in eatable condition. Have: you 
ever tried burying apples in pits as 
sometimes potatoes. are buried? I am 
told that this method is successful. Most 
house cellars are too warm for storing 
apples. 


We are told not to peel potatoes ow-~ 


ing to the fact that the flavor is next 
to the skin and that if they are peeled 
before cooking the best part is wasted. 
It is certainly wasteful to peel potatoes. 

Do not look upon the skunk with con- 
tempt. The skunk is a useful animal 
possessing many virtues. The same can 
be said of many kinds of snakes and 
of the toad. I have yet to hear a good 
word for the rat. 
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Apples, Peaches, Pears, Quinces, 
Plums, Cherries, Apricots, Nut Trees 
—all are backed by the combined 
guarantee of the 5 Kelly Brothers, 
each of whom personally directs a 
department of the Nursery. 


Fall Planting Pays 


Plant this Fall and save a whole 
year. It puts your trees way ahead. 


Our new Fall Catalog which 
quotes new and attractive prices 
is now ready. Send for your free 
copy today—NOW. 


KELLY BROTHERS 
WHOLESALE NURSERIES 
61 Exchange St., Dansville, N. Y. 


You'll: never regret planting Kelly 
Trees. 






























Protected Trees Bring Profits 


Injury from small animals and other 
sources can be prevented if you put 
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extras. 


The usual margin of safety is 50 per 





More Than You Ask 


In a Car—But You Need It 


It is evident that Mitchells offer 
| more than buyers ask. Were it not so, 
all fine cars would need to have these 


thus save a vast amount. 
saving goes into added luxury. In the 
Mitchell you find every known attraction. 


Yet a Lower Price 








All of that 








cent over-strength. Mitchells are built 
to the standard of 100 per cent over- 
strength. That is, each part is twice as 
strong as need be. 

That means costly steels. It means 
oversize parts. It means toughened steel 
in more than 440 parts. 

It means $100,000 yearly for radical 
tests and inspections. Gears are tested 
for 50,000 pounds per tooth. Springs are 
so tested that in two years not one rear 
spring has broken. 

But it means to you a lifetime car. 
Two Mitchells that we know of have al- 
ready been run over 200,000 miles each. 
And it means repair cost reduced by at 
least 75 per cent. 


Other Wanted Extras 


There are 31 features in Mitchells 
which nearly all‘cars omit. Things like 
a power tire pump, reversible headlights, 
shock-absorbing springs, etc. They are 
more than you ask, but every feature is 
something that you need. 

There is beauty and luxury in costly 
extreme. We build our own bodies, and 


Yet the Mitchell prices are far below 
other cars of like size and class. Note 
that $1250 buys a 40-horsepower Six, 
with a 120-inch wheelbase. 

The reason lies in a model factory, 
built under John W. Bate. By efficiency 
methods he has cut our labor cost in two. 
Every machine is designed to build this 
one type at the lowest factory cost. 

With our mammoth output, this sav- 
ing is enormous. Part of it goes into extra 
values—into over-strength, extra fea- 
tures, added beauty. And part of it 
shows in the lower price. 





Here is the greatest value to be 
found in the fine-car field. You can see 
that ata glance. But the years will show 
you more than you can see. 

Our latest models will amaze you by 
their beauty and completeness. For your 
own sake, go and see them. If you do 
not know our nearest dealer, ask us for 
his name. 


MITCHELL MOTORS COMPANY, Inc. 
Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 




























. —a roomy 7-passen- 
Mitchell ger Six, with 127- 
inch wheelbase and a highly de- 
veloped 48-horsepower motor. 

Three-Passenger Roadster, $1490. 
Club Roadster, $1560 


Sedan, $2275—Cabriolet, $1960 
Coupe $2136 Chk soien $2185 


Also Town Car and Limousine. 


[WO SIZES 







Sixes 








$1250 


Mitchell Junior=22.°°*. 


assenger 
Six on similar lines, with 120-inch 
wheelbase and a 40-horsepower 
motor. 34-inch smaller bore. 


Club Roadster, $1280 
Sedan, $1950—Coupe, $1850 


All Prices f. o. b. Racine. 

















GRAPE JUICE 


At the railroad station at Westfield, 
N. Y., is located the Welch grape juice 
factory in the heart of the Dansville 
Concord grape district. This was a 
Pioneer grape juice manufacturing com- 
pany. Now I notice that the Armour 
Grape Juice Co. is located at the same 
place. These are both large companies, 
manufacturing large quantities of 
grape juice, the consumption of which 
is increasing rapidly each year. Grape 
juice has been found to be healthful and 
appetizing. To drink a glass of grape 
juice is almost as- enjoyable as eating 
a cluster of fresh picked grapes. It 
would seem that in the future grapes 
would be more largely devoted to the 
Production of unfermented grape juice 


than for wine or any other purpose, but 
what impressed me particularly was the 
fact that these factories are located on 
the spot where the grapes are produced. 
This leads not only to reduced expenses 
but to a better quality of the product, 
for the grapes are in their best condi- 
tion the moment they are picked, and 
the sooner they are manufactured into 
grape juice the better the product. 


. 
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BACTERIA IN SOIL 


It is widely known, but only of recent 
years, that the soil we cultivate, which 
is seemingly dead, is in fact ever full 
of life, and that this life in the soil 
is absolutely necessary to its fertility 
and productiveness. I am astonished 





to learn from the pen of a specialist 
that 10 per cent of fertile soil is com- 
posed of bacteria, that.is of minute 
living germs. I can hardly believe this 
but publish the statement as given. It 
is: not surprising to learn of the vast 
quantity of germs in the soil when we 
consider that the evacuation of the 
bowels of man, and probably of other 
animals, is made up largely of bacteria. 
This statement is made on good author- 
ity, but I have not seen any statement 
as to what percentage is bacteria. When 
we consider these questions and others 
of equal importance in agriculture and 
Horticulture we come to realize how 
important is the mission of the farmer 
and fruit grower and how important 
that he should be well informed. 





THE LADIES OF HELL 


(As the Highland regiments are called 
by the Germans) 


There’s a toss of the sporran, 
A swing of the kilt, 
And a skreech frae the pipers 
In blood stirring lilt; 
They step out together, 
As the pibroch notes swell— 
Oh, they’re bonnie, braw fighters, 
The Ladies of Hell. 


They are far frae the heather 
And far frae the moor; 

As the rack of their hillsides 
Their faces are dour. 

Oh, “The Campbell’s are coming” 
Frae corrie and fell— 

What a thrill to their slogan, 
These Ladies of Hell. 


As they charged at Culloden 
Like fire o’er the brae, 
Their brothers are charging 
In Flanders today. 
And one lesson in manners 
The boche has learned well: 
It’s make way for the ladies— 
The Ladies of Hell! 
From Home & Country. 


+. 
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MAKING IT BINDING 


If some folks should give you an 
orange, they might say, “I give you this 
orange.” No such simple language 
would be; used by a young barrister at 
Boonville, according to The Republican, 
which says he would accompany the 
gift with something like this: “I here- 
by give and convey to you, all in singu- 
lar, my estate and interests, right, title, 
claim, and advantage of and in said 
orange, together with all of its rind, 
juice, pulp, and pips, and all rights and 
advantages therein with full power to 
bite, cut, suck, and otherwise eat the 
same, or give the same away with cr 
without the rind, skin, juice, puir, cr 
pips, anything hereinbefore or herein- 
after or in any other deed or deeds, in- 
strument or instruments of whatever 
nature or kind soever to the contrary in 
anywise notwithstanding.”—Kansas City 
Times. , 
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See that your garden produces dry 
beans, cabbages, potatoes, and root crops 
that can be kept without canning. 











SPRAY YOUR ORCHARD WITH 
DuBoi Lime-Sulphur 
DIS SOLUTION 
dad sate or Ban dome Seals. BUDO LIME SULPHUR 
in concentrated solution is guaranteed free from 


sediment, and not to crystallize. Manufactured by 
4.A. DU Bols & SONS, Cobden, Ilitnols 
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ADVERTISEMENTS of meritorious 
articles needed by the fruit farmer so- 
licited. Frauds and irresponsible firms 
are not knowingly advertised, and we 
will take it as a favor if any readers 
advise us promptly should they have 
reason to question the reliability of 
any firm which patronizes our adver- 
tising columns. No disguised adver- 
tisements are accepted at any price. 





Communications are solicited from 
practical fruit farmers. Names and ad- 
dresses must accompany all communi- 
cations, although they will not be pub- 
lished if so requested. All articles and 
photographs used are paid for at our 
regular rates. 


Photographs of scenes are gladly re- 
ceived, and will be reproduced if of gen- 
eral interest, and clear enough to make 
satisfactory plates. 


QUESTIONS—Subscribers are at 
liberty to ask questions on any phase 
of fruit growing, and will be answered 
through the paper or by mail as 
promptly and carefully as possible. We 
do not answer questions from those 
who are not subscribers.’ When writing 
for information always give name and 
post-office address, and enclose a two- 
cent stamp if answer is desired by mail. 








Entered as second class matter Sept. 
24, 1917, at the postoffice at Chicago, 
Ill., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 








Next Season's Barrels 


To have plenty of barrels right on 
hand and at a reasonable cost, 1s 
what every grower desires and what 
few attain to. Once more the tire- 
some word “preparedness” must be 
used to show the advantages of being 
always ready. Growers should begin 
now to consider how they will meet 
the needs of next season. 

The farm cooper outfit is the safest 
and cheapest way to assure oneself 
that there will be no shortage at pack- 
ing time. The outfit need not cost 
more than $50.00 unless it is expected 
that a great deal of work must be 
done. Several small growers may com- 
bine in the purchase and use of such 
an equipment, and any vacant out- 
building in a fairly central situation 
will do well to house the “plant.” 
Large growers would likely do better 
to have their own outfit. 

Barrel making is no occult art. Al- 
most any man with a little instruction 
can learn how to cooper barrels. The 
work is done at a season when things 
are slack on the farm, and the stock 
may be bought and stored at a time 
when the price is no more than a third 
as high as it is when one usually 
buys ready-made barrels. It would 
not take many seasons to pay for such 
a simple outfit, and many growers 
know to their cost that a single year 
of heavy crops and barrel shortage 
may cause far more actual money loss 
than the initial outlay for a home 
coopering outfit. 


Why at War 


President Wilson in his message to 
Congress on behalf of a declaration of 
a state of war with Germany set forth 
reasons why we should enter upon the 
great European conflict. Other men 
have stated why we are at war, but 
no one has done it more effectively 
than Mr. Herbert Hoover in a recent 
address to publishers and editors of 
farm papers. 

“T spent two and a half years in 
Europe and came in contact with the 
nations at war on both sides. When 
I went to Europe my sympathies were 
with Germany 
came in contact with her leaders my 
mind was changed. In conversation 
with many of her generals, as well as 
officers of lower rank, and other men 
in authority, I was informed, not 
from a dozen or two of these men, but 
by several score, that Germany had 
laid plans to conquer and rule the 
world. It is no loose state- 
ment that we face a race of people 
under a goverhment intent upon mas- 
tery of the world. If our 
loose democracy, if our ideas of in- 
dividual liberty and action can not be 
co-ordinated in such a manner that 
we may defend ourselves, our inde- 
pendence will surely not survive an- 
other twenty-five years.” 

This, then, is a freeman’s war, not 
a rich man’s. A powerful race lusts 
for world dominion. Our national 
independence is the prize of victory 
for our armies. 


After I° 


October 


A Personal Letter from Charles A. Green 


Combination of Green’s Fruit Grower with the American Fruit Grower. 


The recent combination of the circulation of the above important publi- 
cations is an up-to-date proposition. \ 

The question arises, Why should there be several publications when a 
combination would better serve the purpose at less expense ? 

The expense of printing and publishing is but little understood by readers. 
The cost of the white paper used has always been great, but of recent years 
the price of this paper has greatly increased. Then there is the question of 
labor which must enter into the problem. A force of workers is constantly 
required setting type, entering new subscriptions, marking off duplicates and 
straightening out the subscription list. There are the stenographers since 
there are many letters to write each day. Then there are the editors, the 
advertising managers, the office managers and other members of the office 
force to be maintained. Then comes the rental of offices, the coal bills and 
the caretakers to pay. A large part of the above expenses can be saved 
by combination and having the work all done at one central office, which 
will be the Chicago office. 

Thirty-six years ago Green’s Frurir Grower was started on a run- 
down farm near Rochester, N. Y. It had a small beginning but attracted 
attention from the start. It had a steady growth throughout the years, 
nothing like that of a mushroom, until during the latter years it has had 


more paid-up subscribers than any similar horticultural journal in the world. ee ec 


Napoleon has said that nothing is done while anything remains undone. 
Surely this was not intended to be taken literally, but it contains the germ 
of a thought. Something has been done by GrEEN’s Frurt Grower and the 
AMERICAN Fruit Grower in educating the people of America in practical fruit 
growing, but there is yet a vast amount of work along this line to be done. 

As an editor of thirty-six years’ standing I have reason to know that the 
average fruit lover of this country has but little knowledge of what is necessary 
to do in order to plant vines, shrubs and trees successfully and to care for them 
properly. Each day, month and year throughout my term of service I have 
answered many letters from correspondents. The most of these were for 
the main part of an elementary character, and they have led me to believe 
firmly that any publication which aims too high, expecting too much in the 
way of knowledge on the part of its readers, must of necessity be a failure. 

A patron once ordered 100 tip raspberry plants and receiving them he 
wrote that asparagus plants had been sent in place of tip raspberry plants. 
He was, of course, mistaken, but there is a slight similarity between an aspar- 
agus root with its green tip and the mass of roots about a raspberry plant 
and the germ springing out from its center. There are many people who 
do not realize that trees cannot be dug, packed and shipped during the 
summer season when in full leaf. Many of my readers have not known 
that seedling trees cannot be relied upon to produce the same fruit as the 
tree from which they were picked and have but the vaguest idea of budding, 
grafting, pruning and spraying. 


My thirty-six years of editorial work in the interest of fruit growing . 


and gardening have been joyous. I have been happy and contented with 
my mission, feeling continually that through my labors I was benefiting 
my fellows and adding largely to the wealth of the country. 

The present plan is to send GrEEN’s AMERICAN Fruit GROWER as com- 
bined to the unexpired subscriptions of GrEEN’s Frurr Grower. 

I anticipate that the new combination of the leading fruit journals 
in America will meet with excellent success and be of increasing usefulness 
to the great fruit industry of the United States. 

CuarLEs A. GREEN. 








A Profitable Year 


The national fruit crop has been 
gathered and stored. Prices have gen- 
erally been satisfactory. Peaches 
have brought unusually high prices, 
while good apples are not far behind. 

The fly in the grower’s ointment 
was the searcity of fruit. Hail, blight, 
and insects have exacted a heavy toll 
this season. Hence, the fruit farm 


dormant bud in spring to select. speci- 
mens packed in barrels and _ boxes, 
without learning something yew or 
having something old forcibly im- 
pressed. 

In every orchard there are trees 
with weak branches, from which too 
much uncolored fruit is picked ; sqgq 
trees that gave short crops on acco 
of the lack of fertility. Were not 


income has not been increased gen- 
erally. 

The high prices are encouraging. 
They answer the grouch who is always 
forecasting the downfall of the in- 
dustry. A scarcity of fruit affects 
the price of fruit just as a scarcity of 
wheat affects the price of wheat. 

“What one thing did you learn 
about fruit growing that you did not 
know before?” asked a prominent 
apple buyer of a grower whose crop 
he had bought. “Why, I don’t recall 
any one thing,” was the grower’s an- 
swer. Think of a man of average in- 
telligence tending a fruit crop from 


some of the trees mulched during the 
summer with weeds and bushes? Did 
these trees maintain darker foliage, 
and were not the fruits a little larger ? 
Maybe the orchard occupies rough, 
steep lands. Would not roads have 
been a great help in spraying and 
hauling the fruit out? Did not some 
neighbor haul the fruit to a shed or 
tent for packing? Ask him about the 
relative cost of picking and packing? 

The money profit is affected by the 
little things that are learned from 
year to-year. Every year has some 
special lesson to teach and every year 
that lesson should be learned. 
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- The Wrong Way to Plant Trees 
in Blasted Holes 
. F. Norman Supplee, Landscape Engineer, Pennsylvania 

I have seen many articies in the farm when hose connections cannot be had, 

3. papers in recent years describing the to settle the earth firmly around the 

S right way to plant trees with dynamite. roots of the tree while it is being set and 

t I now want a little space in which to while the earth is being filled in around 

tell your readers about a wrong way I_ the roots during the process of plant- 

, ° THE FIDDLER from home. He was tempted to put tried before I knew how to do it right, ing. This method is shown in the 

his horses in the stable, hoping that he and the results of that wrong practice. middle illustration. The water and the 

e i A writer has recently made himself would receive the same welcome that This will be of interest and value be- action of the tamping stick together 
conspicuous by writing up the charac- 

e ters of his native village. I have often he did before, but when the farmer re- cause I happen to know that a great’ give the required firming of the ground 

| wished that a Dickens or a Thackeray turned later it was discovered that his Many people adopt this wrong method. so necessary to the health of the tree. 

e could write up the peculiar characters daughters were planning a social event I had about two hundred evergreens Sometimes inexperienced tree plant- 

d and that my friend was somewhat in to plant. They came from the nursery’ ers will plant fruit trees over the pot- 
of my native village, the town of Rush, 

1 12 miles south of Rochester, for in the the way. He evidently made a mistake with balls of earth covering the roots, hole and no serious injury to the tree 

h 4 in stopping under such circumstances. the balls being sewed up in burlap. results. This is because the earth will 
days of my youth many notable men 

were located there. Many of these men This experience has led me to dream I put down bore holes with a two-inch sometimes settle into the pot-hole grad- 

were as peculiar as Micawber, Pickwick occasionally throughout the years of soil auger to a depth of about thirty ually from the sides, causing the tree to 

se or Sam Weller ; being myself an uninvited guest. In inches at the point where each tree was __ settle very little. However, it is danger- 

d The writer I refer to mentions the ™Y dreams I have stopped on my long to be planted and blasted each hole ous practice at best, and the holes should 

; fiddler of his village. My idea is that journey at the farm home of a friend. with a quarter of a pound charge of a_ invariably be dug out after blasting 

35 almost every village ie ‘nnel-cndiaaainy In some instances I have been welcomed, low grade dynamite. I had never been and before the tree is planted. If the 

d but on other occasions I have felt that told that it was necessary to dig out planter doesn’t want to go to the trouble 


nity has had its fiddler. When I was a 


. schoolboy in my native village there 
h lived in the suburbs a poverty stricken 
family, the head of which was a fiddler, 


known as Fiddler Jim. In passing his 
house almost daily I could hear the 
strains of the violin when the player 
should have been hoeing in his garden 
or weeding his turnips or onions. 

I recall occasions when ten or more 
of the schoolboys would visit Fiddler 
Jim and listen to his music by the hour. 

Further remote from the village lived 
a widow lady with six stalwart sons 
and one daughter. One of these sons 
became one of the noted surgeons of 
western New York. The other sons 
showed an indisposition for work. The 
farm was not made profitable. One of 
the boys, a tall, fine looking man, was 
" a fiddler. He was in demand for many 
miles around to furnish music for danc- 
t ing parties. He was a heavy drinker. 

It was claimed that the more he drank 
Y the better he performed upon the violin. 
e He seldom returned to his home before 
” the break of day. 
e From my experience with fiddlers I 

cannot think that the playing of the 
9 violin adds to the reputation of a far- 
mer or fruit grower. How can you ex- 
pect a man to shuffle the hoe among 
the weeds of a cornfield or follow the 
cultivator or plow with enthusiasm 
after he has been up all night at a 
dancing party playing the violin. The 
violin must have charms that are not 
‘a understood by the average citizen when 
you see that a favored son gives up 
hope. of success in his vocation in order 
to play low down music on the fiddle. 


THE UNINVITED GUEST 

Most people are in terror of the un- 
invited guest. A friend in the early 
days used annually to take a trip to 
the southern tier, a distance of 100 
miles. On one of these trips he asked 
5 permission to stay over night at the 
r house of a farmer who entertained him 
- Y delightfully, charging a moderate price. 
When he made the same trip the 
next year the farmer was away 
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while apparently I was welcomed, there 
was a probability that my coming was 
inopportune for one reason or another, 
of which I could not hope to be ac- 
curately informed. I can fully appre- 
ciate the objections of any individual 
placing himself in the position of one 
who is uninvited to the home of a 
friend or acquaintance. It is a hazard- 
ous thing to do and one that is best 
omitted. There are hotels and restau- 
rants almost everywhere. It is far bet- 
ter to pay the small price than to at- 
tempt to economize at the expense of 
a friend. 


NIAGARA GRAPE 


Yesterday a neighbor handed me a 
large and beautiful cluster of Niagara 
grapes. Then he felt that he had not 
been sufficiently liberal, therefore he 
gave me two more large bunches, the 
three clusters being a double handful. 
This is a marvelous grape. Perhaps no 
other grape was ever introduced into 
this country with greater eclat than 
the Niagara. This was partly owing to 
the fact that its sale was restricted so 
that the average fruit grower could not 
become the possessor of a single vine 
for a period of five or ten years, but 
there are other reasons why the Niagara 
should be sought after. It is a mar- 
velously thrifty grower and a great pro- 
ducer of grapes if properly pruned. If 
it is pruned closely, if the wood is cut 
back severely, leaving only a few buds, 
it will make such rampant growth as 
to preclude a good yield of fruit, but 
if allowed to cover a large trellis or 
climb up the gables of a house where 
it is not cramped, it will produce an 
enormous quantity of fruit. 

While not of the highest quality, the 
Niagara is of good quality, good enough 
to please the average grape eater. It 
is often eaten before it is fully ripe. 
In this stage it is greenish in color. 
When it is fully ripe it is a yellowish 
green, very attractive in color. It is 
valuable either as a market grape or 
for home use. 





the holes, so didn’t know any better 
than to set the trees in the holes made 
by the blasting. The accompanying il- 
lustration will show the result. At the 
left of the picture, I show the kind of 


of digging out the hole, he should at 
least use a broom handle or a hoe handle 
to locate the pot-hole and it should be 
filled before the tree is set. 

A good many people have the mistaken 
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Planting Trees in Blasted Holes. 


hole usually made by a dynamite blast. 
There is a small cavity about the size 
of a peck measure at the bottom. This 
is usually hidden by a little strip of 
earth anywhere from three to seven 
inches wide and then the larger cavity 
at the top. I set these evergreens in 
the larger cavity, not knowing of the 
existence of the smaller one below. The 
first heavy rain after the planting caused 
the tree to settle into the hidden cavity 
and as a result, every one of the trees 
had to be pulled up and replanted. 

I now know that powder manufac- 
turers recommend the digging out of all 
tree holes after they have been blasted 
in order to locate this secondary cavity 
or “pot-hole,” as they call it, and fill 
it so that the tree will be set upon firm 
ground. 

I have found it advisable to use a 
hose when possible, or buckets of water 


idea that if the earth is settled firmly 
about the roots of the tree while being 
planted that the effects of the blasting 
are lost; in other words, that the earth 
is as hard about the roots of the tree as 
would be the case had no blasting been 
done. However, this is not the case. 
The blasting thoroughly pulverizes the 
earth and materially improves its aera- 
tion and drainage. It is not. a good 
thing for the tree to have the earth loose 
about the roots whether it is planted 
in a dug hole or a blasted hole. I am 
sure any nurseryman will bear me out 
in this assertion. 


. 
Vv 


Don’t have any empty preserving jar 
in your neighborhood next fall. 


Vv 


See that the shelves in your preserv- 
ing closet sag just a little this year. 











Adventures of Bud Pippin and Simon Spray 
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Eprror’s NOTE. 
Mr. Hankins in 
the course of 
these articles, 
will describe and 
illustrate de- 
vices and appli- 
ances that will 
aid the house- 
wife in saving 
time, labor, ma- 
terials and 





money. 

It is with pleasure we announce that 
any household device advertised in the 
AMERICAN Fruit GroweEk, will first have 
received the approval of Mr. Hankins, 
as here illustrated. Combined with the 
established policy of this publication to 
protect its readers, this is a double 
guarantee. The AMERICAN Fruit Grow- 
EB is the only publication devoted exclu- 
sively to the interest of fruit growing, 
having this service from Mr. Hankins. 





Housewives, last month, in the AmeEr- 
IcAN FrRurir Grower, and which, by the 
way, is the only publication devoted 
exclusively to the interest of Fruit 
Growers having a license to publish my 
writing or to use my stamp of approval, 
I showed you that it is to your interest 
‘ to put your home on a business basis. 





If you did not read my talk 
in last month’s issue of this pub- 
lication, you should do so and 
follow the development of this 
subject step by step. 











This month I will show you that you 
should figure your time on a money- 
hour basis. Doing both of these as a 
foundation work to a 100 per cent effi- 
cient household management. 

Follow, month to month, these talks 
and we will accomplish wonderful 
things. America leads the world in ef- 
ficiency in household management, and 
one thing that is so astonishing to stu- 
dents of this subject, in foreign coun- 
tries, is the advanced position in this 
art, held by housewives in rural Amer- 
ica. In my travels among fruit growers, 
breeders, and farmers, I find that house- 
wives presiding over these homes are 
fully up to their city sisters in the 
science of efficient home management. 
In fact, I find the city housewife is be- 
ing outclassed by her sister in the coun- 
try. Families whose .money, time and 
energy are invested in trees, stocks and 
lands, are dominating. 

“What is my time worth an hour?” 
you ask. 

What picture have you in your “mind’s 
eye” of your home and your family, in 
the years yet to come? It is a beautiful 
picture, I am sure—you could not paint 
it one bit beyond what is easily within 


your reach. Your time today is worth 
all that this picture is worth in realiza- 
tion tomorrow. Your time is worth so 
much to you; what it will yield when 
regularly directed that you cannot af- 
ford to waste one minute of it. 

I know what you are saying now. 

You are saying that as I am a man 
I would advocate women working every 
hour they are awake. 

You never were more mistaken. 

I want housewives to cut down their 
work and conserve their time, their 
strength, their health and their energy 
and to install in their homes the means 
by which this can be done. 

Have your husband read these talks; 
he will enjoy them. He will recognize 
that I am talking from a strictly good 
business standpoint. 

A day’s work is made up of doing as 
little as one can of the things one should 
not do, and doing as much as one can 
of the things one should do. ° 

“What are the things not to do?” you 
ask. 

They are the things that could be 
done better by means other than doing 
them yourself. 

I know—you do everything well. But 
there are: 

Power washing machines. 

Self-heating irons. 

Electric plants and attachments. 

Modern laundry equipment. 

Fireless cookstoves. 

Canning devices. 

Steam cookers. 

Vacuum cleaners. 

Carpet sweepers. 

Kitchen cabinets. 

Oil mops. 

Dustless dust cloths. 

Refrigerators. 

Ice cream freezers. 

And a dozen or more other devices 
and appliances that will do the work 
you now do yourself better than you 


can do it and your time is free for big-* 


ger things. 

You need your time for the vital 
things—the things that count, but with 
your time all taken up with drudgery 
you haven’t even time to think out 
what are the vital things to do. 

“What is drudgery?” 

Marion Patton Waldron tells in a bit 
of a poem what drudgery is. 


They said: “If you linger with your 
dearie love 
He — buy a gold ring for you to 


And vase don’t you think you’d better 
fasten up 
Your tumbly childish-looking hair?” 
So I piled my hair high, married-woman 
WwW 
And A I wore my new ring upon my 
And oo asked me to tea and were 
very nice, 
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And I went, and was very, very 
grand. 


We sat and we sipped and we knitted 
there, 
I thought it was a charming game; 
Until it occurred to me that they thought 
it was real 
And next day all would happen just 
the same. 


They thought it was real—those mar- 
ried, married folks, 
So my dearie and I ran away, 
And I lost my cares in the very deep- 
est grass 
And my hair tumbled down in my 
play. 


With my first three white hairs I wove 
a magic ring, 
While with clover my dearie crowned 
my head; 
“Oh, won’t it be fun to grow very, very 
old, 
But let’s never be grown up,” he said. 


Drudgery comes in when the objec- 
tive goes out. 

To inquire “Why do I do this and 
why do I do that?” with the intention 
of finding the reason first, and then a 
better way of doing the thing, and last- 
ly to find something else better to do, 
is keeping the objective in one’s work 
and that makes work a pleasure. 

The little lady in the poem did not 
run away from work—she could not 
have shirked her work and been happy, 
and all evidence is there that she was 
happy. Work brings results and re- 
sults bring happiness. What she ran 
away from was drudgery. 

The married, married folks had taken 
all the “object” from their work which 
they did over and over again until it 
was something. very, very real—cold, 
bloodless, hopeless—drudgery. 

The little lady in the poem accom- 
plished things worth while. The “mys- 
tic ring” she wove is ties of home and 
family. Her efforts were a success be- 
cause her “dearie” “crowned” her, mean- 
ing that she justly gained the love and 
admiration of those dearest to her. 

It is quite a wonderful poem—dquite 
oddly set, so to speak, but the more 
one reads it, the ‘greater its revelation. 

It has been figured out that at the 
very least calculation, the housewife 
spends in the kitchen three hours each 
day that could easily be eliminated. 
Think of it! 

In one year’s time one thousand and 
ninety-five hours are thus wasted; or, 
one hundred and nine and one-half days 
of ten hours each are thrown away! 

Let’s see what this time is worth. 
I said time is worth all it can be made 
to bring in results, but here is some- 
thing more definite. 

You should figure your time on an 
hour’s money-value at today’s valuation. 
There is a: true and accurate way to ar- 
rive at this: 





Your time is worth exactly what 
your husband’s time is worth. 











The home is a partnershop. It is 
fundamentally a business. For the sake 


October 


of convenience, we will say that your 
husband’s time, ten hours to the day, 
brings him five dollars per day. Your 
time, for ten working hours, is worth 
five dollars. 

Now then, taking the matter of three 
hours spent unnecessarily in the 
kitchen each day. In the course of one 
year there is lost five hundred and forty- 
seven dollars and fifty cents in money- 
hour value. For less than half that 
amount, yes, and less than that, a 
kitchen could be brought up to a stand- 
ard of modernization that would save 
considerably more than this five hun- 
dred and forty-seven dollars and fifty 
cents in time; not alone for one year, 
but for years and years to come. 

It is not only in the kitchen that 
time is misspent. Time, to a greater 
or lesser degree is consumed unnecessar- 
ily in every department of housework. 

Consider the need of time for fur- 
thering the educational, social, moral, 
physical and financial welfare of your 
family. You cannot afford to spend 
any portion of your time wastefully. 


Study Work for the Month 


You are keeping a record of the time 
it requires to do the detail work of 
your home. This month keep a second 
record. Record the hours you spend 
at each task, valuing them in dollars, 
based, as I have said, upon equal valua- 
tion with your husband’s time. Also 
record the time and hour value in such 
items as: 

Helping the children with their school 
work. 

Helping the children with their music. 

Discussing with members of your 
family, business problems about which 
you may be consulted. 

Church work. 

Social functions. 

Reading. 

Recreation. 

Amusing the children. 

Charity. 

Community work. 

Club work. 

Exercise. 

Personal study. 

Relaxation. 

Rest. 

Music. 

Singing. 

Classify the hours as you consume 
them and record how they are spent. 

If you have servants, figure their 
time and keep a record of their work. 

These records will reveal things to 
you which you never dreamed existed. 
Possibilities will present themselves to 
you that before were totally unknown 
to you. : 

Madam, it will be wonderful. 


My personal prize. 

Draw a diagram 

of your kitchen; 

state dimensions; 
8 


ow seule of each article of 
furniture or equipment, indicat- 
ing same by name. To the one 
submitting diagram of the most 
efficient kitchen layout or ar- 
rangement, I will award, per- 
sonally, $5.00. All diagrams 
must be in by December ist, 
1917. 
Address me, 

W. BARRET HANKINS, 
Box 6, Station B, Toledo, Ohio. 
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Kindly Mention American Fruit Grower when 
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Orchard Women and the Home 





STARTING A SUCCESSFUL CURB 
MARKET 


Marran S. Fartsu, Home Demonstration 
Agent, Virginia 


When the nation-wide request for a 
greater production of food was made by 
our government, the people of Piedmont, 
Virginia, like those of other sections, 
responded as one man. Such intensive 
as well as extensive farming had never 
been attempted before. 

Disposing of Surplus 

Now the question arose—what was to 
be done with this surplus of vegetables? 
I had taken a great interest in this gen- 
eral move for the greater production of 
food, and now it seemed that I, as a 
representative of the government, should 
devise some plan for the disposition of 
the surplus fruits and vegetables. After 
much thought the idea of a curb market 
occurred to me. I immediately held 
consultations with some prominent men 
and women of Charlottesville, Va., but 
the plan was such an innovation for 
the city that I met with very little en- 
couragement. 


Miss Farish Tries Again 


Nothing daunted, however, I then 
talked with some of the farmers and 
truck growers. Some of them promised 
support by sending vegetables for sale. 
After getting permission from the city 
authorities to use one of the streets for 
the market I determined, to try out the 
experiment. A day in June was named 
as the first market day and was adver- 
tised through the local papers ‘and by 
posters. 


Success Beyond Hopes 


The morning dawned with many mis- 
givings on my part, yet I was hopeful 
of results. When I went down to the 
street corner designated imagine my 
surprise to find twenty-five wagons filled 
with fresh fruits, berries and vegetables, 
and a hundred or more ladies with their 
market baskets ready to make pur- 

ases! By ten o’clock every wagon 

d been emptied and the street corner 

eared, but every one was talking of 
the near miracle, for such it seemed to 
most people. Thus the market’ was 
started. 


Growth of Enterprise 


The movement grew as it was further 
advertised, until in about a month’s 
time some permanent arrangements had 
to be made. An organization was 
formed which is known as the Albe- 
marle Market Association. A board of 
directors was elected, and a building was 
rented for the accommodation of the 
public. 

This large building is divided into 
stalls or booths, which are rented to 
the farmers and the money thus se- 
cured is used to pay the rent of the 
building. The farmers bring in their 
produce three times a week—Tuesday, 
Thursday and Saturday. Instead of 


GREEN’S 


twenty-five wagons as on the first day, 
there are now nearly one hundred mar- 
ket wagons and plenty of buyers. 
Going down the street on market days 
you are reminded. of court days in 
former times in “Ole Virginia.” 

Such has been the beginning of our 
market, and the united voice of our 
people is—“Long may it flourish!” 


0. 





JOBS WOMEN ARE HOLDING. 


Even ten years ago there were a very 
much larger number of occupations 
closed to women than there are today. 
Part of this is due to the normal trend 
of the times, and a large part is due 
to the war. So many men have left 
positions vacant that employers had to 
turn their eyes to women where they 
were in any sort of way fitted for the 
work. 

Some of these positions undoubtedly 
the women had always thought they 
could fill satisfactorily, some of them 
they were doubtless as much surprised 
as the men to find that they could make 
good in. After the war women will 
look out over their enlarged sphere of 
action and wonder why they did not 
sooner understand that they were fitted 
or might fit themselves, for most of 
these things. 

Among the rather unusual occupa- 
tions we find some that may or may 
not be the outcome of the war. There 
is Miss Lois McFadden, of Flossmore, 
Ill., who is a champion raiser of Shrop- 
shire sheep. Many prizes have been 
taken by her at the International stock 
shows. 

Eliza Shepard, is Manager of the Jack 
London Ranch, at Glen Ellen, Cal., and 
advertises her stock largely. 

Mrs. Lou Stone, of Lincoln County, 
Neb., has been made clerk of the Cir- 
cuit Court of that county in the absence 
of her husband, who has been drafted. 

Mrs. George Horwitz seems to be 
equally famous as a successful large 
farmer and as the Mayor of Moorehaven, 
Fla. In this connection it is well to 
remember that—so far—the lady in 
question is famous as the Mayor of 
Moorehaven, and not as the famous 
Mayor of Moorehaven. It is the singu- 
larity of her position that makes it re- 
markable, and Mrs. Horwitz’ farming 
operations may well be the more im- 
portant of her occupations. Indeed, she 
herself is said to consider them thus. 

Aviation is one of the last fields in 
which we would expect to find women, 
and yet there are a number of notable 
examples of daring aeronauts among 
them. 
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BRITISH WOMAN’S ARMY 


The famous Russian Battalion of Death 
has as yet no counterpart, but the Brit- 
ish “Woman’s Army Auxiliary Corps” 
is serving just behind the lines, often in 
reach of the bombs and bullets of the 
enemy. They are regularly enlisted for 
one year, or longer if the war lasts 
longer. They are under strict military 
discipline and the management is whol- 
ly in the hands of women. Three only 
have been sent home for what is noted 
as “not serious” misconduct. This ar- 
gues a pretty good standard of conduct 
among the women and is due no doubt 
to the fact that there is a measure of 
devotion among the members of their 
ranks. 

The pay is adequate but by no means 
alluring. The pay of a qualified fore- 
woman motor-driver mechanic being 
but about $8.00 per week. The Chief 
Controller is Mrs. Chalmers Watson. 
Under her are the “unit administra- 
tors” who are in charge each of more 
than 300 girls. The women fill places 
formerly held by men and four women 
are allowed where three men formerly 
did the work. The women claim that 
as cooks three of them do the work of 
four men cooks. 

Among their occupations are tele- 
graphy, stenography, mechanics, etc. 
They all serve under the British flag in 
France.. 
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You put a lid on waste every time 
you seal a preserving jar. 
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is) Blast beds for trees; 
yy get sturdier roots 


“Both apple and peach trees planted in blasted beds 
developed deeper and stronger root systems than 
those in spade-dug holes,” the New Jersey Experi- 
ment Station found. “‘Soil around spade-dug trees 
was hard; around blasted trees it was loose for 
yards.” Plant your fruit trees in beds made with 


Atlas Farm Powder 
Py THE SAFEST EXPLOSIVE ; 
The Original Farm Powder 


— punch a hole, charge it, The Safest Explosive replaces 
ight a fuse and the work is expensive labor in many 
done! Youcan do yourown’ kinds of farm work. It is 
blasting easily and quickly most economical for blasting 
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with Atlas Farm Powder— stumps, digging ditches, 
\ made especially for agricultu- shattering boulders, etc. By 
\\ ral use. It is sold by dealers _ blasting the subsoil with Atlas \ 
_ near you. you can get bigger crops. A 
\ Mail Coupon Now for Free Book _ 


Our illustrated book, ‘* Better Farming,”’ shows how to save 
money and increase the productiveness of your farm by using 
Atlas Farm Powder, Sent free on request—mail the coupon now, 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY Siiz<:: Wilmington, Del. 


Sales Offices: Birmingham, Boston, Houghton, Joplin, Kansas City, Knoxville, 
New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis 
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. Tree at left planted in blasted 
bed; at right, in spade-dug 











ATLAS POWD 
Wilmington, Dei. 

Send me your 74-page book “Better 

Farming.” 1 am interested in the use 

of explosives for the purpose before 

which I mark X. 


Stump Blasting 

Boulder Blasting 
Subsoil Blasting 

Tree Planting 

Ditch Digging 

Road Building AG 
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THAT gives you a chance to join my Army of Money Winners, 

too! Yes—and you get the Uni-Lite without paying a penny for 
it. And you may join my big band of men who are “‘coining 
money” without interfering with their present work—all you need 
dois callon yourfellow townspeople and talk neighbor-like to them. 


Let me tell you all aboutit. Send me your name and address ona 
- postcard so Ican tell you how you get your Acorn Uni-Lite FREE. 


- The Light That Shames Electricity 


The New 1918 Acorn Uni-Lite gives brilliant radi equal to combined light 
of 20 ordinary lanterns or lamps. Burne 15 hours on one filling! Costs —_ 
i Storm-proof, bug-proof. 





finish—neat design— durable 


comshenalien, Waskszieh hekt ip onl oom f barn 
" in and around homes—farms— — ry 
“9 ~ i rk roads—boating—for night watchmen— 








—shops—in cam ne 
a — 1UST ANSWER THIS AD. i'l tell you all shout ny New 1018 
a 3 a address. Don’t put this off. 


jan just as soon as you send me your name 
it now. It won’t take a minute. 


CLYDE E. PADDEN, Sales Manager 
ACORN BRASS MFG. CO., 300 Factory Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 





Berlin, Md. 


Send for free 1917 catalog. A reliable 
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GREEN’S AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


Poultry for Profit 


GETTING READY FOR WINTER 


C. A. Langston, Editor of “Poultry for 
Profit” Department 


The incorporation of Green’s Fruit 
Grower and The Fruit Grower with the 
AMERICAN Frurr Grower introduces this 
publication to many fruit growers and 
poultry keepers who have been accus- 
tomed to look to that periodical for 
help along their chosen lines. To these 
new members of the AMERICAN FRvIT 
Grower family we give a hearty wel- 
come. They will help us a great deal 
and we trust that we shall help them a 
great deal. 


Fruit and Poultry Keeping 


Many of these new friends are espe- 
cially interested in poultry keeping. 
For them, as well as for those who were 
with us from the beginning, this de- 
partment is conducted. It will be the 
earnest endeavor of “Poultry for 
Profit” to help all poultry keepers make 
a profit. 

The editor realizes, however, that the 
knowledge of just one person cannot 
extend to all branches and phases of 
the industry. The art of poultry keep- 
ing in its present state is the organized 
experience and systematized knowledge 
of poultry keepers, past and present. 
Many valuable contributions have been 
made both to the knowledge and art of 
poultry keeping by those who have had 
no special training in the way of sys- 
tematic instruction. They have learned 
by doing, which, after all is the sure 
way. 

The invitation is here extended to 
our new friends, as well as renewed to 
our old friends, to contribute sugges- 
tions in the way of practical manag=- 
ment or of home-made devices and con- 
trivances which have lessened labor 
and kept down equipment expenses. 


Winter Housing 


The importance of providing comfort- 
able winter quarters for the flock can- 
not be over-emphasized. The building 
need not be an expensive one, but it 
must be comfortable. The ruling idea 
of all construction or alteration of the 
poultry house is to make the building 
windproof on three sides. The com- 
mon chicken house can be easily and 
cheaply made such by the use of. tar 
roofing. If the house of cracks and 
knot holes is not to be improved, chase 
the hens into the trees, for they will 
fare better there than in the common, 
draughty hen house. - 


Feeding in Winter 


Having built a comfortable hen house, 
or having altered the old one conform- 
ably to the demands of warmth and sun- 
light, put your mind on the question-of 
feeding. Hens and pullets will not, and 
cannot, lay during the winter months 
without proper feeding. There is no 
magic or mystery about this. It is 
common sense. The cow will not do her 
best without the right kind of feed, the 
horse cannot do his best without the 
right kind of feed. The tank may be 
full of gasoline, but the engine will not 
exert power if the batteries are ex- 
hausted. Nor will the hen lay eggs out 
of the normal season unless her ra- 
tions are similiar to the rations of the 
normal season. 


A Farm Ration 


Corn, the best single grain for poul- 
try, will not secure a proper egg yield. 
Even commercial scratch feed will not 
suffice. The hens must have meat scrap 
or milk and green stuff. These are 
winter substitutes for the bugs and 
grass of summer. 

Considering the high cost of feed, and 
aiming to adapt the winter ration to 
home-grown corn as the basis, poultry 
keepers are advised to keep before the 
layers a dry mash consisting of one 
hundred pounds each of bran, mill feed 
and meat scrap. Alfalfa meal may be 
substituted for bran, but whichever 
ingredient is adopted should be adhered 
to, for a change in the ration is apt to 
cut down the egg yield. Feed all green 
stuff that is available. If this ration 


does not make the hens and mature pul- 
lets lay, the fault is in the stock. Send 
it to market. 


Small Potatoes 


A poultry keeper writes that the spring 
dream of digging large potatoes in late 
summer did not come true, and asks 
if the feeding of the small potatoes to 
the poultry would be the most profit- 
able use to which they could be put. 
Undoubtedly the chickens will make the 
best use of these small potatoes as well 
as potato parings. But it will be neces- 
sary to cook them. 

Day of High-Priced Eggs 

That day is not far away. Eggs will 
probably bring 50 cents a dozen by the 
first of November. Then it will be a 
special pleasure to take the eggs to the 
store and exchange them for other high- 
priced things; and then it will be heart- 
breaking not to have any eggs. Look 
ahead. Feed the moulting hens liber- 
ally and house them comfortably so 
they will come out of the moult in prime 
condition. Féed the maturing pullets 
and do not be afraid of getting them too 
fat. They may appear to be in good 
condition right now. Pick up one and 
heft it. If it is light, the feeding is not 
right. Put them on the winter ration 
suggested above. 


Trap-nests on the Farm 


The trap-nest is commonly regarded 
as a contrivance for special breeders, 
but it is a coming device for general 
farm use. One can keep track of the 
milk flow of. the family cow by daily ob- 
servation, and by the same means the 
porkers can be judged. But observa- 
tion can not separate the non-layers 
from the layers. Hence the place of 
the trap-nest. As the monthly cost of 
feeding a hen runs up to about 20 cents 
in these days of high cost feeds, it will 
pay to operate trap-nests for two or 
three months in late fall or early winter, 
according to the maturity of the pul- 
lets, in order to detect the loafers. 


How Many Layers in the Flock 


The trap-nest will prove that at. least 
one-third of the average flock, and one- 
half of the ordinary flock, do not earn 
their keep. As the average farm flock 
consists of about 60 hens and pullets, 
the trap-nest would show that from 20 
to 30 of these are parlor boarders. As 
the cost of three months’ feed per hen 
is about 60 cents, this practice would 
result in the saving of several dollars. 
And a future benefit would come. The 
winter loafers having been removed— 
the very ones that will commence to lay 
in early spring—the eggs from these 
non-producers will not get under the 
hens during the hatching season. Hence 
the new flock will have descended from 
the best of the old. This is the way egg- 
laying strains are developed. 

We are getting a little too refined to 
enjoy cabbage and onions, but we no- 
tice that we lost our taste for them only 
after the young peas and beans came in. 

Some neighbor surely can eat or put 
up surplus products from your place. 


Wonderful Egg Producer 


Any poultry raiser can easily double his profits 
by doubling the egg production of his hens. A 
scientific tonic has been discovered that revital- 
izes the flock and makes hens work all the 
time. The tonic is called “More Eggs.” Give 
your hens a few cents’ worth of “More Eggs,” 
and you will be amazed and delighted with re- 
sults. A dollar’s worth of “More Eggs” will 
double this year’s production of eggs; so if you 
wish to try this great profit maker, write.E. J. 
Reefer, poultry expert, 3457 Reefer Bldg., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., who will send you a season’s sup- 
ply of “More Eggs” Tonic for $1.00 (prepaid). 
So confident is Mr. Reefer of the results that a 
million-dollar bank guarantees if you are not ab- 
solutely satisfied your dollar will be returned on 
request and the “More-Eggs” costs you nothing. 
Send a dollar today, or ask Mr. Reefer for his 
Free Poultry Book that tells the experience ‘of a 
man who has made a fortune out of poultry. 
—Adv. 
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HOW doyou know 
the wind is off the meadow 


Your 
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by the fragrance. Fragrance is Nature’s most perfect 


expression of g 


oodness—perfect because it appeals to 


you personally and is infallible. There is a definite 
ersonal appeal in the pure fragrance of the best to- 
osenie-caie appeal that carries Nature’s guarantee of 


infallible goodness — and “‘ Your Nose Knows.” 
Such an appeal you will always find in 





The Perfect Tobacco far Prpe and Cigarette 





Made of the most fragrant leaves of the tobacco plant 
—the tender Burley leaves, ripened in the Blue Grass 
sunshine of Old Kentucky—Tuxedo has a pure fra- 
grance all its own—“ Your Nose Knows.” 





judgment— 





Try this Test: Rub a little Tuxedo 
briskly in the palm of your 
hand to bring out its full 
aroma. Then smell it deep 
—its delicious, pure fra- 
gérance will convince you. 
Try this test with any other 
tobacco and we will let Tux- 
edo stand or fall on your 


*¢Your Nose Knows’? 
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SELF- OILING WINDMILL 
With INCLOSED MOTOR 
Keeping OUT DUST ang RAIN — Keeping IN OIL 


SPLASH OILING LL? 
SYSTEM SA 
Pe Ba Se 












; ae oy Oil, Makes It Pumpin 
OIL SUPPLY 
REPLENISHED And Prevents Wear 


ONLY ONCE A YEAR 
OOUBLE GEARS =— Each Carrying Half the Load 
Every feature desirable in a windmill in the: 
AUTO-OILED AERMOTOR 
Gasoline ee nee ae 
Water Supply Goods — Steel Frame Saws 
Ware AERMOTOR CO. 2500 121 St. Cnicaco 
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Kero-Oil 
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Home Canners Attention 


Can your fruits and vegetables in sanitary cans 
seal with the H & A Double Seamer. Hand or 
Belt Power. Write for illustration and prices. 

HENNINGER & AYES MFG. CO. 

47-C First Street, Portland, Ore. 


Builders of the H & A Steam Pressure Canning 
Outfits. 

















The Threshing Problem 


Threshes cowpeas and soybeans from 

OLVEG the, mown vines, wheat, oats, rye and 
_» ~~ S® barley. A perfect combination machine. 
Nothing like it. “The machine 1 have been looking 
for for ears,” W, F. Massey. “It will meet every 
demand,” H. A. Morgan, Director Tenn. Exp. Station. 
Booklet 55 free. 
Koger Pea & Bean Thresher Co., Morristown, Tenn. 














This is the = saw made. 
Only $9.90 saw frame to which 


ar, te- 

funded and all charges not 

ee ee ee te etl. 
Co., Box 61 8B 


a ripping table can be added. 
Guaranteed 1 
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— a Great Stove Factory 
irect to Your Door 


"That’s practically what you do in getting this new big 
Kalamazoo catalog. You get a ever exhibit of the highest qual- 
_ity stoves, ranges, furnaces and kitchen kabinets ever made—all 
quoted at money-saving ‘‘direct-to-you”’ wholesale prices, 
W; and learn why Kalamazoo customers in nearly 
rite Today every county in the United States saved money 
and are boosting for Kalamazoo quality. Learn how you can heat 
your home at lowest cost this winter. See how easily you can own 
and enjoy the comforts of a Kalamazoo Pipeless Furnace—heat your 
entire home through one register. Easy to install. Burns any fuel. 
Cash oreas payments: 30 days’ trial. Quick shipment; no waiting. 
We pay reight and guarantee safe delivery. Write today. 
Ask for Catalog No. 759 


Kalamazoo Stove Company, Mfrs., Kalamazoo, Michigan 


A Kalamazeg wii 


“<“~« Direct to You 


Gas Ranges, 


GREEN’S AMERICAN FRUIT 





py OU EUR. AICKZERICAM IMDUSTRIES 





PP RESSELOSERSE 


Must Feed the World 


Europe is hungry. Ground, once farms, is 
now a raging battlefield. Women and children 
are starviag. Millions of mouths cry out for food. 

“ihe loss of each food ship is a tragedy. But the idle 
acres of America could grow more food per year than 
all of the enemy’s ships can destroy. 

Every Idle Acre Helps the Enemy 


Hinder rations and you hinder victory. Other ships 
and more food must take the place of those destroyed. 


Clear—Plow—Plant 
Remove the stumps and boulders—drain the swampy places. Culti- 
vate every available acre of Jand. Bumper crops are essential. Don’t let 
labor shortage hinder you. 


RED CROSS FARM POWDER 
will help one man do the work of many men—cheaper—better—quicker. 
_ GET OUR BIG BOOK FREE 
Learn the secret of easy clearing and drainage—the quick way—the 
labor saving way. Find out how Du Pont Red Cross Farm Powder will 
not only save you labor but will improve your soil. Let bigger, better, 
heavier crops be your slogan. Write now for your copy of 
The Giant Laborer No. 526F 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 























Wonderful M Saving 

Fence Book Over Over Styles| i 
Takes Rom FACTORY.FREIGHT PAID 
All heavy atts GALVANIZED WIRES. 13¢ 
per rod ap. t free Book and Sample to test. 


FENCE & WIRECO., @ 
nae vag wee ° Cleveland, Ohne 
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APPLE DAY OCTOBER 16 


One of the chief things which the In- 
ternational Apple Shippers’ Association 
is trying to emphasize is the enlisting 
of close co-operation and support of the 
retail trade. It is highly important 
that retail dealers make displays, have 
special sales and push the sale of fruit 
by dodger, telephone and personal sales- 
manship. Upon the extent to which 
they are willing and able to do this de- 
pends the success of the celebration. In 
other words, the retail dealers are to 
try to get some kind of a- publicity 
scheme which will appeal to the eye, 
the ear and the pocketbook of the con- 
sumer. Some localities offer small 
prizes for best window displays. This 
works very well and usually results in 
a very widespread interest. ‘ 


Donate Apples to Institutions 


One feature that is urged in every 
locality is the donation of apples to 
charitable institutions. Some cities 
hold an apple exhibit with a free dis- 
tribution of apples on the last day of 
the show. This works splendidly and 
gives an enormous amount of publicity. 
Others have street parades with elab- 
orate floats. Both the association and 
local authorities aim to work in con- 
junction with hotels and restaurants. 
Many of the latter give apples to each 
guest; others have booths of apples on 
display and put up an attractive placard 
to “Take one,” or “Health’s best way, 
eat apples every day.” 


THE RIPENING OF FRUIT 

Fruits do not act on the air in the 
Same manner as do leaves. Fruits at 
every stage of their growth, both in light 
and darkness, suffer a loss of carbon 
while leaves absorb carbon. . The loss 
of carbon by fruits is essential to their 
ripening, for should the function of 
throwing off carbon be suspended (as 
demonstrated by experiment) the ripen! 
ing stops and the fruit dies or will dry 
up on the tree. Fruits which are en- 
closed in shells ripen, however, as the 
membranes which forms the husks are 
‘perméable to the air, the atmosphere 
within the shell furnishing the same 
qualities of oxygen and nitrogen as the 
air we breathe. When fruits are sepa- 
rated from the tree and placed in atmo- 
sphere deprived of oxygen they will not 
ripen, but the power of ripening is only 
suspended and may be induced to act 
by placing the fruit in an atmosphere 
capable of taking carbon from it; but 
if left too long in the deoxygenated 
situation it will lose the power of ripen- 
ing, even though it preserves the same 
external appearance. 


PACKING FRUIT FOR MARKET 

The commercial grower knows that 
good clean packages and honest attrac- 
tive packs count a great deal—more 
than the inexperienced man realizes. 
Fruits coming from the Pacific coast 
where good packages and professional 
packers are appreciated, find a ready 
sale and good prices. Eastern growers 
have learned many a lesson in fruit 
packing from their western brothers. 
The western product outsells that pro- 
duced in the central and eastern states 
because of the very attractive pack of 
the former. While the quality of cer- 
tain classes of the Pacific grown fruit 
is no better than eastern grown stock, 
yet it is so carefully sorted and packed 
that it at once catches the eye of fruit 
purchasers and adds at least 25 per cent 
to the selling value of western grown 
fruit. 











CHEERFUL IF TRUE 

Twig blight has been long regarded 
as one of the most to be dreaded infec- 
tions to which fruit trees are subject. 
We read with pleasure these encourag- 
ing words from Horace Roberts, New 
Jersey. “I have,” he says, “observed 
twig blight for years; it seems to me 
that it is something nearly every tree 
has to go through with, 
in children. After the tree has had the 
disease it seems to acquire immunity 
for a period of years. I know that some 
people will take issue with me about 
these statements, but I have had the 
twig blight in my orchards for years 
past. and it has never done much real 


injury.” 


A 50-gallon barrel 

of Scalecide free to 

any any one who 

will suggest a fairer 

guarantee than that 
iven below. 


“SCALECIDE” 


As proofofourconfidenceandtostrength- 
en yours, we will make the following 
Proposition to any fruit grower of average 
honesty and veracity: 

itter how large 


Suites ' t my LUCIDE’ is Lime- 
(Ay po Am return money you 
us for the “SCALECI rE”, 
Send for new booklet, 
* Profits in Fall Spraying’. 


B. G. Pratt Co., BES g Chemists 
50 Church St. Dept.4Q0 New York 











your whole 

hen and bay for himsel? in a single season, 
= — grazers, period = 
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cna? ‘attened at a any + aint mend tnif 
in a and dress out well Theva 's 4 = they 
e OP ene market You should have our _ 

kshire Hogs.” Write 





Aauiien Berkshire Ass’n 


852 E, Monroe Street, Springfield, Il. 





(\’BSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U:S. PAT. OF Fé 


will reduce inflamed, swoilen 
Joints, Sprains, Bruises, Soft 
Bunches; Heals Boils, Poll 
Evil, Quittor, Fistula and 
infected sores quickly 
as it is a positive antiseptic 
and germicide. Pleasant to 
use; does not blister or remove 
the hair, and youcan work the horse. 
$2.00 per bottle, delivered. 

Book 7 M free. 
ABSORBINE, IR. . the antiseptic liniment for mankind, 
reduces Painful, Swollen Veins, Wens, Strains, Bruises; 
stops pain and inflammation. Price $1.00 per bottle at 
dealers or delivered. Will tell you more if you write. 
Liberal Trial Bottle for 10c in stamps. 

W. F. YOUNG, P.D.F., 11. Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 



























TRAPPERS 


WE BUY 






FOR CASH 


ighest prices paid for all Furs, 
Hi les and Ginseng. Best facili- 
ties in America. No sommission. 
Send for our prices and Free 
valuable information before shipe 
ping elsewhere. 
OGERS 


FUR ar 
Dept. 170 














t. Louis, Mo. 

Winter is a danger 

postee Do you 

how best to 

put them AD winter 

quarters? Send 25c for 4 seonthe”’ trial sub- 
scription to Gleanings in Bee Culture, 


Medina, Ohio, and receive also a 64-page bee 
booklet on wintering 

















like measles: 


THE A. 1. ROOT “COMPANY, Publishers 
Free Catalog {2 colors explains 


on on Farm Truck or Road 






or wood wheels to 








BALSAM 
A toilet pecpenntien of merit. 


eradicate dandruff. 
and 
Faded Hair, 
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Fo. Restoring to 
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TOOL SHEDS VALUABLE Help Wanted 

A tool shed costs little compared to RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS WANTED— 

the risk of protecting the implements. Maoreéeadat bok an ak aoe. eth. 


Binders, mowers, hay presses, tractors, 

silage cutters and other machines repre- ogena "teas * Write menace 
sent considerable capital and it is econ- i om Institute, Dept. H-146, Rochester, 
omy to shelter and care for them when 
not in use. The shed is really insur- WANTED—AN INDUSTRIOUS, INTEL- 


ance upon implements from sun, rain mone man a am ie of ae pepe 
n nor eorgia ne climate, 
and rust, and there is another advantage many northern people here. For particu. 


beside the loss and deterioration, and ars, address Chas. M. Neel, Cornelia, Ga. 
that is in saving time. 
Opportunity 


THIS MAY BE JUST WHAT YOU ARE 

looking for. A chance for a live wire 
to buy a half share in a fruit and poultry 
farm. ae te; at once, and tell me about 
yourself. E. Watkins, R. F. D. No. 1, 
Middleton, Mich. 


Agents Wanted 


MAN, WEAR FINE - SUIT; BE AGENT, 
spare time. Good pay. Banner Tailor- 
ing Company, Dept. 662, Chicago. 






In Comfort At 
owest Cost This Winter 


Get a Kalamazoo Pipeless Fur- 
mace and be able to burn any kind of 
fuel, the kind that’s easiest for you to get. 
Save money and heat your home better. 


Write Get our new book on home heate 

ing showing how easily this power- 
Today ful furnace fits the heating probe 

lem in any home, Easy to install— 
heats the entire home through one big register. 
Money saving wholesale price. Quick shipment, 
no waiting—we pay the freight and guarantee safe 


delivery. —— - Kp. payments. Kalamazoo Pipe 
Furnace Outfi Heating plans free. 
































THIS LITTLE FARM IN VIRGINIA 
is anideal poultry and fruit proposition; lo- Poultry for Sale 




















Ask tore eons No. 1032 catedin fine community at railroad station 
KALAMAZOO STOVE COMPANY wail miles from food towns modern five agg ATS: rgiA My aT EDS, 4 ROULTRE 
ungalow, nicely furnished; price $1,250 cree, ferrets, dogs, pigeons, hares, etc. 
Manufacturers Kalamazoo, Michigan oz hme ‘ Oe ~~ BP ee By gy BF 
easy book, 10c. J. A. Bergey, Box J, Telford, Pa. 

i We manufacture Stoves, Ranges, Send fer Magazine and list of farms 

PME WCOULEV ING WAUUE Cos Kanzes,’ Furnaces, ETE oar RRS THOROUGHBRED CHICKENS FOR 
Beas i oH E i . Ry. sale, as good as anyone raises. ‘wo 
Direct to You N.&W.B Bie, Ya tg Ad hens and one rooster for five dollars. 
Rhode Island Reds or White Leghorns. 














: AGENTS— KEROSENE. - ©. Kinnear, New Waterford, Ohio. » 
— an — ‘cot BURNER Duroc Pigs for Sale 
“The Best for Small Fruit Growers Makes Any Stove a Gas Stove 
e Sveb Genate DUROC PIGS, $22.00 PAIR. PEDIGREED. 


“I believe the Goulds ‘Pomona’ Barrel Pump is the best for to Workers Write 8. Weeks, De Graff, Ohio. 
small fruit growers,” writes W. B. Nissley in charge of Patents 


Vegetable Gardening at the New York State School of aE age RT nar 
Agric Island. “It is of sufficient st h and is 
tere LS eaten pe cage Bes are writing for patents procured through 























































larg h to maintain a h even pressure, which ig 7 "4 its 
aap oleae meat important hie to keep in mind for suc- Bae by, te from Kerosene (coal oil). me. Four books with list hundreds of 
‘eessful spraying.” Ask your ler to show you ge glk Gives every home # gas stov .- ay ate capest inventions wanted sent free. I help you 
Wonderful Labor Saver Just oi fnew “heen marest your invention. Advice free. R. 
OULDS SPRAYER NS ee mm ‘Safe, Clean Nocoal or ashes 'o more B. Owen, 50 Owen Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
Goo D AND POWER S C4 Freres gamer ie, Slane Soe Ferrets for Sale 
50 yles on t 2 gmonetrate. Bi fe. Ble br 
Alt thoro nly wd gd on et a As — ris lode. Bro bay st, Darton, hls 20,000 FERRETS. PRICES AND BOOK 
‘Hand and Power Spreyers,” gives val- oh =A free. N. Knapp, Rochester, Ohio. 
uable hints on spraying and de- 2 Bn, Ay ts ieiteel 
oe Sitio wcsas be your. TR from Ban Jose Scale, Aphis, White Fiy, Miscellaneous 
“copy. Address Dept. 23. ow ty ke 200 WHOLE GRAIN BAGS, AS ARE 
GOOD S<FISH OIL used for beans. Harold Chamberlain, 
SOAP NOS Harford, Pa. 
meoniees ; caarenees we Bae eg 
an ea. le 
E Gur vatuable book on reo and Real Estate for Sale 
JAMES GOOD, 2111-16 €. Susquehanna Ave., PHILA.| IDEAL HOME ON EASTERN SHORE, 
_— Bay. J. Matson, Point Clear, 





INSECTS WANTED 
Pickupsome easy money gatherin mepeities, insects. PRRTILE FARMS, BEAUTIFUL PEF- 








rg he nallly nag ES 7 inter> "ki Valley, near Philadelphia. Cate- 
2c stamp brings PRO gence! Get omen Valley, nea p 
posted. SINCLAIR: Box 241, D-63, Los Angeles, 108. W. Stevens, Perkasie, Pa. 
—. A small California farm earns more 

















money with less work. Raise the crops 
you know about—alfalfa, wheat, barley, 
OW PRICES, Frome etc.—also oranges, grapes, olives and figs. 
Service, Hardy Hill Ideal for dairying, pigs and chickens. No 
Grown, Western New cold weather; rich soil; low prices; easy 
York Stock. Established terms; good roads, schools and churches. 
1878. Send for big illustrated Enjoy life here. Newcomers welcome. 
catalog, free. Write for our San Joaquin Valley, also 


Goulds Fig. 1100 
“‘Pomona”’ Barrel Sprayer 


SHARPLES 


| SUCTION-FEED 
. Cream SEPARATOR 


Saves cream now lost by. all other separators (see 
Purdue Bulletin No. 116) because it skims clean 
at widely varying speeds. Delivers even cream 
at all speeds. Simple Tubular bowl — no discs. 
Write for book ‘‘Velvet’’ for Dairymen. 














Dairying and Poultry Raising illustrated 
KING BROS. NURSERIES folders Sree. Cc. L. Seagraves, Industrial 


Box 8 Dansville, N. Y. Commissioner, A., T. & S. F. Ry., 1967 
“It's Cheapest to try the Best” Railway Exchange, Chicago. 
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CHINA 
be cHINA 


STANDS HOT AND COLD WATER 10 


STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS 


Catalog of the best 
ants grown nowready. 






















































e oldest firm in busi- 
The Sharples Separator Co. - West Chester, Pa. — in mm Soutiwont. a ee ee M 8) N S @) N- V4 ce BR 
chi: ante Saleen >. “amen es good plants and want them right away, SEK NG OSC, ae) 
are grown, I will sell them to you. Send Here te a waraerr that phony fur- 
today for your copy of this free catalog. nish ou . wie | acolimated trees 
mai MONEYON et J. A. BAUER siso help you grow them suc. 
EATH TO EAVES eal Lock Box No. 38. - Judsonia, Ark. or Soc Ni fie Gade Tes 
NEWTON'S "=; a ; 
eabietineaiasnatisanaead can. 
cans are guaranteed to cure 








New KEROSENE LIGHT gid y 


SEATS ELECTRIC or GASOLINE 








Here nee Wri Ce wentertel see Oe, an 
Mantle a ‘Write e quick for , pertiomere. ye This great ee free offer will 
hood, eur only need weed gnow y the Medal to a few friends and | , 
one. We give you yours free for this Takes very : 
ee Tene ae ereimest Cooke nathing to try the Maem iq nigws. I 





ee 50 Hours re One Gallon 









TWICE; THEZLIGHT 
Offer and fll charges prepaid. Zek Wy WANTED ON HALFEATHE O'1L 
Al jin Build cHi iLL. Virereerei 
MANTLE ame Company, ob? addin Bu lng iCAGO, 














Kindly Mention American Fruit Grower when writing to Advertisers Kindly Mention American Fruit Grower when writing to Advertisers 
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Use Your Ford!} 


Grind Your Feed 
Fill Your Silo 
Saw Your Wood 
Shell Your Corn 
Pump Your Water 


Elevate Your Grain 


And to do all the other power jobs on the farm, up to 12 or 14 
h. p. The Ward Work-a-Ford is the most wonderful invention 
ever made for farmers who own Ford Cars. 


It makes it possible, at a slight expense, for you to have a 12 h.p. 
Portable Engine, that can go everywhere a Ford can go, and that 
can do anything that any 12 h. p. stationary engine can do. 


No Wear on Tires or Transmission 


The Ward Work-a-Ford takes the power direct from the engine 
by an extension of the crank shaft. Runs engine only, conse- 
quently does not wear transmission nor tires, Full power 

















Ward Work-a-Ford 








‘Gives Yow al2 H.P ENGINE for Less Thanthe Cost of a 2HP} 





























































































































No longer is it necessary to pay $300 or $400 
for a heavy stationary engine to do the big jobs. Ford 
builds the best engine in the world—it will outlast the car—and 
: you might just as well save your money and use your Ford en- 
TS gine to do your farm work, now that Ward has made it possible. 


Hook It Up In 3 Minutes 


Just drive your Ford up to the Ward Work-a-Ford. Takes only 


3 minutes to couple up. Flexible coupling takes care of any inaccurate 
alignment or vibration. 


No Change In Appearance of Car 


No permanent attachment to car. No permanent change in crank 
shaft. Instantly ready—take out one pin, remove starting crank, 

slip steel coupling we furnish over end of engine c 
shaft—and you are ready for a day’s work. Easily 
adapted to other makes of cars. 


No Wear—No Pull—No Strain on Car 
Jack is staked to ground — not fastened to 
your Ford—and it absorbs all vibration and strain 
of power transmission. Nostrainon the car and it 
cannot injure the car in any way. 
Friction Clutch Pulley on end of shaft makes it 
unnecessary to stop and_start engine every time 
sy want to stop your machine. Ward Governor, run 
y fan belt, gives perfect control of engine. 


10 Days’ Free Trial 


You can try it ten days on your farm and satisfy 
yourself. It will cost you ee not entirely satis- 
fied, and we pay return charges. No obligation what- 
ever and no risk. You are the judge. 


Send Coupon for Special Offer \4 


We shall make a special introductory price fa 
to one farmer in each neighborhood who & os 


will show it to his neighbors and help us adver- 6" * 
tise it. Send for description, special offer, etc. ra Sakp kaa GR 
gow oy ee es - 
“ ° ‘ ° ae a 
O53 ¥ . j ° 


Ward Tractor Co. 3? 
o ‘Serre a ee 
 ¢ & role Ps ra 





















2028 N. Street, Lincoln, Neb. 





















THE CREAT 
PRICE 
WRECKERS 


el HOUSE bathe am COMPAN 





35th and Iron Sts. 
ul CHICACO, 





Material To Build These Beautiful Homes 


Priced From $644 To $1428! 


Here are three of more than a hundred modern Harris 
Homes from the famous $10,000 Harris Book of Plans. 























erial, Mail coupon for your free copy of 
ped 
by our 24 4a experience. We were the first to reduce this vitally 
pee. or method, It is the safest and most sensible way to 


everything descripti aterial ifi 
2 ee -— etc.,and 2 sea any edema toskright at the start 
ern oa on a ee book now! 
terre Home No. GB109 NO MONEY IN AD VANCE 4 
When you build your home “The Harris Way,” you se- 
cure the utmost possible in quality, economy and service. 
ay simply because you profit directly: 
system and tend: 
gan tee ng apry OTS a m ex the benefits to 
ervis Home No. GB428 = wr), Sails War?” hus cnilinivinwatte~<epeciel ediven- 
tages for the shrewd and cng ate | builder, possessed by noother 
uild your home right without wasting a single penny. 
The material used in belting all Harris Homes is pre- 
gered complete for your use in a way that is instantly and easily un- 
erstood. It is sensibly “‘cut-to-fit”’ with alae accuracy and posi- 











2 ply, roll $1.17; 1 ply, ro) 


tone Faced Gold M: 


Our famous Rawhide Rubber Roofing, 


F.. No. GB304, 3 ply, roll hog 
Rolls of Extra Heavy 


“a on 












Quick action on your part is really | 
get your share of these unheard of savings. 
sit right down and write your order now. Every offer below is 
covered by our satisfaction or money-back guarantee. If fyou gequire further 
information before ordering, mail the coupon for our Book, 


LOOK AT.THESE SAVINGS! 


Now Is The Time To Buy Your Roofi = 


Order Today From This Bargain List! 


if you wish to 
So, don't delay— Bs 


ree Roofing 











Ajax grade rubb rubber surfaced 
oes naile and goment. Lot No. Reotiet esa ply, 10 iSez7: 


reali, 


Rawhide S ledal Roofing 
Rollscontain 10seq.ft nails andcement ae Lot No 


a high grade covering. Rolls contain Reonins 5 , sar Comast & 
a # ro. Rea fhe 


Count Rock Faced, Brown ar igh end Double San We Red on Gre 
or ye saegte Lot No.GB305, roll 108sq. ft. with aails and cement 


sit ~ fong, Lot ame ee 100 sq. ft --- wechenien tine hanes 2700 
pegs pointed 356 ia. corrugated overhauled 
Leth No. G 


to the roll. 


i$ ‘$1.20 


Slate 


1.90 



































Tanons “Presto-Up” Garages! 
Sctaets $8 322 


Thirteen different sizes, 
bot single and ouble 
S getesnee 
—aalioat best lumber. 


in a few 
re Qaliy and contro: 
coupon 


Cream S 





Ford Radiators 
$1750 


ae 
ae 


TY tacdel. Ocder No UBIO 


section of the country. 


deliveries. Liberal 

















*t put off buyii 
Sava: Ur cor tale 
BUY ON YOUR OWN TERMS II 
Mail the coupon below for Sharples Tubular “‘A’”’ 


30-days’ free plan, the double guarantee 

offers. Learn why P. M. Sharples picked us for this great public pot «og 

Sale Prices Save You Nearly Half! 
Better still, order direct from this advertisemen‘ 

to you from eight centrally located Siatribeting Bho mr in — 

cars at various warehouses. This means tog oom ht savings and quick 


your Separator another day. The time to act is 
stock is going fast. 


tor colored illustrated catalog, easy terms, 


tee and our big 


East—West—North—South. Prices are on boar 








Allowance athe neat ———. 





























“SIMPLEX” 
44H. P. 


The most sim. 
ae econom- 





retard do ee eek seagL Dact Wes® | Wf “sxcucqn econ Hsery cussed iin cocomed shane 
=—only for rris Wa 
Farm BungalowNo.GB438 Think twice before you pass this icoupen now! | Wl shavtstor ge Extra Heavy painted 214 22 Lot No GES 100 oa tt, 93-00 | 
Four-in-One Tool | Perfection Forge Heating Plant} Wall Board Snap! 
so7za || Last Call for This Great Cream Separator Sale! ||"sios° oei| 1 a. sey 
==|| comin. SHARPLES ,o_, || G2 
pene hve tasee so CARRERE SANNA REE Separators | | 52s "Gon. Specie 
in: t th \ a arggin 
Ze seco bac Bix % ein: Tremendous Price Reductions! aos |i Pier a 
le Case. _ 3a 10 feet long en 
i in. in diam- The “world’s best” C Cream Separator—Sharples famous catalog and [cei eee, 
a Wo. eter, Lot No. OBS original Tubular ‘‘A’’ is now within your reach at a correct sseanocts Wo: GH 6 
price so low and conditions so liberal, you possibly cannot refuse. Remarkable Gasoline 1 Offer! 
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Mixed Wire Nails 


Standard f 
wire nails § 








[ Sree No. GB°sh, 

















Watts No. 5 Corn Sheller|  Rumely Feed Mille Rumety-Olds Engines 
Shells 150 bushels per hour . Goat: bo Bose for sturdi-| Greatest engine values} A 
with a6 H. P. onomy and simplicity. 


Sa ii ge cadet, 51g | Enon rs Sia 








Advance Ensilage Cutter 


machine of 


ae Se soem 





offered, Sizes fro ity. 15 to 20 an 

ever es from | Mous capacity. 0 20 tons 

2.76 | 6H. P. to20H. P. _ Order $90 per hour. breed yg ot os GB-sif and feed sine 1aris "200 Eee eee Gee 
gt mepant. PUST SS | sive. ‘No. So-cai"* 996 | 


‘GB-ai7, Price 912 *120| Won 












































FREE! These Price Wrecking Books FREE!' 


ORDER THESE WORLD’S STANDARD IMPLEMENTS NOW! 
Use Them On Our 30-Day FREE Trial Pian!! 





ge 7y/+—CUT THIS COUPON! THIS es I 













































ee X in the Square Below to show Which Books You Want—Free and sent Postpaid Pipa-Firtnes an euadiicen 
= a Soe ee es es el eee ae 
maser |] Wer |] ‘Signe |] Foran |] tgs |[P¥ombioe || Pate | | Forte] 6) Gifs wav obtss] Sivas” gg 
mal are | oe ee] ge || cae | Sage |f “a || ane || Rage eal || Sirs.tinc te) Eee $3.75 
Ones od Book a Catalog —. i Book | | Supplies | (Farnishing PUMP SNAP sds ase Feat 
Nerina: lommemesonisae antl Freeze paint, Sin. oe 
35TH AND IRON STREETS with two clamps. 
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